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The Second Labour Conference of American States, held at 
Havana in 1939, adopted a resolution requesting the International 
Labour. Office to undertake a comprehensive study of the social 
effects of the changing centres of production, with special emphasis 
on tndustrial relations in growing centres of production and such 
problems of readjustment as arise in already established centres 
of production. The textile industry is the most widely dis- 
tributed manufacturing industry in the world and one of the 
most important industries from the standpoint of the number of 
workers employed and the value of goods produced. The Interna- 
tional Labour Office has given particular attention to the social and 
economic problems of this industry, especially since the Tripartite 
Conference on the Textile Industry was held under its aegis in 1937. 
The following article, after a general analysis of the way in which 
war affects world trade and the relative position of manufacturing 
centres, describes the effects of the war of 1914-18 on the textile 
industry and examines the problems resulting from the present war. 


N peace time, industry is continually adjusting itself to changes 
in the conditions of supply and demand. When war breaks out 
these conditions are abruptly and violently altered. Naval warfare, 
blockades, and the severance of relations between enemy countries, 
sharply dislocate normal trade. Widespread changes in both civilian 
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and Government demand alter domestic market conditions. The 
lack of complete mobility of the factors of production prevents a 
smooth change from peace-time to wartime conditions and tempor- 
ary maladjustments arise. Since the outbreak of a war involving 
great industrial countries has profound repercussions in the most 
distant areas, these maladjustments occur in all parts of the world. 
In time, industrial organisation adjusts itself to the new situation 
and the war effort is then in full swing. ,;\When peace returns, indus- 
try is faced with another series of abrupt changes, but the condi- 
tions to which it has to adjust itself are very different from those 
that existed before the outbreak of the war. The positions of the 
various industrial centres of the world.in relation to each other are 
therefore greatly modified. 

The structural changes that occur during war are influenced by 
the trends existing in the industry before the outbreak of war. In 
some cases, particularly in belligerent countries and in countries 
close to the site of the conflict, these trends are retarded or reversed. 
When the war involves important industrial nations, industrial 
development in other areas of the world will be stimulated, and 
existing trends may be accelerated. This acceleration, however, is 
frequently so rapid, and the nature of the changes taking place is so 
obscured by the clouds of war, that little adjustment takes place, 
least of all in the countries whose whole attention is devoted to 
winning a war. Consequently, developments that in peace-time 
might have caused relatively little dislocation may cause widespread 
maladjustment when they occur during war. 

War affects the relative importance of different producing areas 
in the same industry through its effects on the prices of the factors 
of production, including raw materials, the difficulties which it puts 
in the way of international trade, and the changes which it causes in 
the demand for the raw material and for the finished product. It 
affects the relative importance of different industries through the 
incentive it gives to the search for substitutes, and through the 
creation, in response to war demand, of industrial capacity in excess 
of that required in peace-time. Increased prices, increased difficulty 
in supplying markets, and increased demand, resulting in a greater 
relative scarcity of any product, will stimulate the search for a 
cheaper product which will perform the same function. The desire 
of a country which is at war or expects to be war to become inde- 
pendent of imported raw materials and finished products will en- 
courage the search for substitutes. 

Modern war tends to decrease not only the mobility of the fac- 
tors of production, but also the mobility of goods and services 
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throughout the world, because of the barriers it erects in the way 
of trade. The course of international trade in any given commod- 
ity may be affected by war in four ways. First, the destruction of 
the means of transport, such as ships and railways, an effective 
blockade or boycott of a belligerent country’s goods by other belli- 
gerents or by neutrals, or the diversion of the productive resources 
of the countries at war from producing for export to producing for 
war purposes, will make it impossible for goods to be transported 
by one or more nations in the same quantities or in the same direc- 
tion as before the war. War has thus the effect of a trade barrier, 
but differs from ordinary trade barriers in that its importance for 
each country varies with the degree of danger involved for shipping. 
Secondly, increased costs may so affect the competitive position of 
some nations that because of higher prices they lose their markets 
to other countries producing the same commodity. On the other 
hand, the increased price may result in the substitution of a similar 
commodity or of a similar raw material for the original commodity. 
This means a shift in the relative importance of different industries 
or raw materials, but does not necessarily involve a geographical 
shift. Thirdly, a change in international boundaries resulting from 
war involves a change in the effect of tariff barriers on industries 
and thus affects not only the conditions of supply but also the con- 
ditions of demand. Even if national boundaries remained unchanged, 
the establishing of closer economic relations between groups of 
countries and the reduction of trade barriers or the creation of cus- 
toms unions among these groups would have an effect similar from 
an economic point of view to the effects of changes in political 
boundaries. Fourthly, the actual destruction of equipment within an 
area which previously exported a commodity will of course prevent 
that area from producing and exporting the same quantities as it 
did before the war until the equipment is replaced. 

The increased costs may be costs of production or costs of trans- 
port. In the belligerent countries, and in many non-belligerent 
countries, the price of labour in the textile industries may rise 
because the demand for men in the army and in the munitions indus- 
tries may reduce the supply available for the textile industries, and 
because increases in the cost of living may make wage increases 
necessary. If the war lasts very long, costs may rise owing to depre- 
ciation of capital equipment and increased costs of replacement. 
Transport costs are increased because of the greater risk, and the 
importance of this risk will vary with the geographical locztion of 
the producing centre in relation to the war. If there is much destruc- 
tion of transport equipment or menace to shipping, necessitating 
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convoys, there will also be the problem of rationing shipping space, 
and the raw materials not important for a war economy will be 
restricted to a greater extent than others. In a country without 
domestic raw materials the increased risk of transport and the 
destruction of railways and ships may increase the cost of the raw 
materials imported. The effect of this difficulty on the various 
centres producing raw materials will be unequal, thus modifying 
their relative importance. The non-belligerent countries may find 
their transport systems disrupted in the same manner as the belli- 
gerent countries if they are close to the war zone. The exports of 
many neutral countries were seriously restricted in the last war, and 
in the present war a distinction between neutral and belligerent ship- 
ping seems to have little practical value. For the same’ reasons the 
cost of raw materials may rise in the neutral countries whose arteries 
of supply are damaged by the conflict. 

An increase in the supply price of the exporting centre will be 
an incentive to the importing country to look for new sources of 
supply. If new sources are readily available, and if the conditions 
of supply develop in the new centre so that the commodity can be 
produced as cheaply as in the old centre, it is quite likely that a 
permanent diversion of the channel of supply will result, These new 
sources of supply will be outside the zone of war, except in so far 
as the belligerent countries develop industries to supply their own 
needs. They will be in such a position in relation to the market that 
their transport does not run the gauntlet of belligerent attacks. If 
a new centre is to maintain itself, it must be able to produce at 
least as cheaply as the old centre when the temporary protection 
conferred by war is withdrawn. A new industrial centre faces the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of skilled labour, and the 
importance of this difficulty will vary with the duration of the war 
and the time it takes to train labour. In general, the less skill needed 
in the industry, the less important this difficulty becomes. Since new 
centres rarely manufacture much of the heavy industrial equipment 
needed in the production of consumption goods, the expansion of 
plant capacity will be retarded considerably if there are difficulties 
in the way of importing this equipment. If, for instance, the supply 
of capital equipment must be obtained from a belligerent country or 
from neutral countries whose exports are cut off, the ability of the 
new centre to expand production will be strictly limited by existing 
plant capacity. This will not only restrict the physical capacity of 
the productive unit but also increase the costs of capital equipment. 
Finally, the new centre must have access to the necessary raw 
materials. 
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If the new centre is in a country that previously imported the 
commodity, the protection afforded the industry as a result of the 
war may be in the nature of “infant industry” protection, and if the 
war lasts sufficiently long, it is conceivable that after the removal of 
this protection the industry will be successful in standing on its own 
feet. Presumably, a commodity is imported because it can be pro- 
duced more cheaply abroad than at home or because there is a 
greater comparative advantage in the production of some other 
product, although of course many commodities obtainable more 
economically abroad are produced at home for political reasons. If, 
however, the commodity can no longer be imported, it may be pos- 
sible to produce it at home, thus developing a new industry. 

If, on the other hand, part of the new supply is imported from a 
new source, in the absence of political interference, a permanent 
diversion of international trade will result only if the factors of 
production are as well adapted in the new as in the old centres to 
the production of the commodity in question. This opening of a new 
market becomes especially important if the commodity is produced 
under conditions of decreasing cost. If there are economies of 
large-scale production, access to a greater market will allow the 
industry to produce a greater quantity at a cheaper unit cost than it 
could before. The war may then give the new centre an opportunity 
to consolidate its position and to become so firmly entrenched in 
the market that it will be exceedingly difficult to dislodge it after 
the termination of the war. If the market is relatively near the new 
centre of production, the advantage of lower transport costs may be 
sufficient to give this new centre a permanent competitive advantage. 

These principles are applicable in some degree no matter what 
sort of economic organisation exists in the countries of the post- 
war world, provided that the desirability of international division of 
labour is recognised by the nations. The autarkical organisation of 
large areas of the world tends to encourage trade on a barter basis 
and many such agreements are concluded for political reasons 
only. Since self-sufficiency is the goal of the national program of 
totalitarian countries, trade is reduced to a minimum, but the impos- 
sibility of complete self-sufficiency forces even these countries to 
realise that some form, however limited, of international co-operation 
is necessary. Countries outside this area are thus forced, either indi- 
vidually or as a group, to rely on their own resources and to become 
as nearly self-sufficient as possible. They must encourage all domes- 
tic industries, especially those which, like the textile industry, pro- 
duce necessary consumption goods, and resign themselves to the 
loss in material welfare of their peoples that results from the 
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absence of a large volume of trade. This will mean the decline of 
export industries and the growth of industries producing for the 
domestic market. In the newer industrial areas the textile industry 
produces primarily for the domestic market. 


EFFECTS OF THE LAST WAR ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


After the war of 1914-1918 the industrial structure of the coun- 
tries of the world had undergone great changes. Although many of 
these changes would have occurred even if the war had not inter- 
vened, they would undoubtedly have done so at a less rapid pace. 
The forces discussed above were responsible for developments dur- 
ing the war that profoundly modified the relative position of the 
textile manufacturing centres of the world in an extremely short 
time. 


The Far East and the United Kingdom 


The rise of the cotton industry in India and Japan began long 
before the outbreak of war. In Japan the rate of growth of the 
cotton industry had “been continuous and steady, and, contrary to 
many ideas, was as fast before 1914 as it has been.since. It is 
possible, however, that the rate of growth would have beer slower 
after 1914 if the war had not given the advantage of sheltered 
markets, and rendered easy the access to them without competi- 
tion.” Japan restricted home consumption in order to take advan- 
tage of export opportunities left open by Lancashire, which before 
the war did two-thirds of the world’s export trade in cotton goods. 
The East was the principal market, and shipping restrictions and 
increased costs, as well as war demands, forced the Lancashire ex- 
porters to neglect this market. Japan was one of the countries 
hastening to fill the gap, and cotton production was increased as far 
as possible. The bulk of the increased output went into export 
trade, and the physical volume of exports increased by 75 per cent. 
from 1913 to 1918.? 

The most striking increase was in piece goods, “thereby mater- 
ially advancing the stage of manufacture at which the bulk of 
Japanese cotton products is now sold abroad, In fact the enlarge- 
ment of the production of cotton cloth for export constituted the 
most permanent development that has come to the Japanese industry 





1Corron YARN AssocIATION Ltp.: Statistical Information concerning 
Cotton Spinning in Japan, p. 2 (Manchester, 1928). 

?Cf. Unitep States, TartrF CoMMIssIon: Japanese Cotton Industry and 
Trade, p. 9 (Washington, 1921). 
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out of the war”.® Japan was in a position to supply the markets left 
free by the withdrawal of the belligerent powers in the last war, 
but, as was indicated above, the limits to this new activity are set 
by the degree to which the supply of the factors of production can 
be expanded. Japan lacked skilled workers, which limited successful 
production of the finer fabrics and made it impossible to oust Lan- 
cashire permanently from the fine-goods market. But Japan did 
possess a large supply of unskilled labour, and, since the ring spindle 
and the automatic loom require little skill to operate, quickly ex- 
panded production of the coarser counts. In 1919-20 English piece- 
goods exports to India and China increased by 152 per cent. But 
they were still only 48 per cent. of the 1913-14 figure. One-half 
of the yarns imported by India from the United Kingdom before 
the war was 31’s to 40’s and most of the rest above 40’s, while 
consignments from Japan were insignificant. After the war Indian 
mills obtained control of the market in 30’s and under, and Japan 
increased production of 31’s to 40’s. The higher counts above 40’s, 
which require more highly skilled labour, are still largely supplied 
by Lancashire. 

Furthermore, the degree to which an industry can be expanded 
depends on the capital equipment available. “The Japanese cotton 
industry was unable to expand its basic manufacturing capacity to 
any great extent during the war because spinning machinery had to 
be imported. When measured by increase in spindleage and by 
output of cotton yarn, the expansion of the industry between 1914 
and the close of 1918 was not much over 25 per cent. This was less 
than the pre-war rate of growth. The financial gains of the industry 
during the war resulting from the increased value of cotton goods 
exports were greater than the industrial advance.”® However, Japan 
could produce the lower counts of yarns more cheaply than the older 
centres, and the gains made in this market during the war have been 
relatively permanent. It is Japanese competition that has most seri- 
ously disturbed Lancashire since the war. 

The war of 1914 was the turning point for a period of rapid 
development of the Chinese cotton industry. “With the declaration 
of the World War in 1914, a new era was introduced into the cotton 
industry of China. The stoppage of foreign supply, and conse- 
quently of foreign competition, opened a lucrative field for profit 





* Ibid., p. 9. 
“Unitep States, Feperat TrapeE Commission: Preliminary Report on 
the Cotton Trade, 26 Feb. 1923, p. 18. 


*Unitep States, TARIFF COMMISSION: op. cit., p. 9. 
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making to the native manufacturers.” During the war 87 mills 
were organised in China: 53 Chinese, 33 Japanese, and 1 British. 
China had the advantages of a large supply of unskilled labour, a 
large domestic cotton supply, and a large domestic market, but 
lacked skilled labour, business ability and capital. The Chinese mills 
were poorly financed and had little reserve. Chinese textile labour 
was much less efficient than Japanese, and the capital equipment was 
not so modern. The Chinese industry during the war, although freed 
from competition from the West, still had to face competition from 
Japan. Japan found it easy to establish mills in China, and the 
figures of Chinese textile production include much that was pro- 
duced under Japanese management and ownership. However, the 
stimulus given by the war left a permanent mark on the relative 
importance of the Chinese textile industry, although there was con- 
siderable contraction at the end of the war. 

In India, as in Japan, the textile industry was developing rapidly, 
and the war accelerated this development. By 1914, India ranked 
fourth among the cotton-producing countries of the world, with 614 
million spindles and 100,000 looms. The outbreak of the war caused 
temporary dislocation. It cut off the supplies of cheap dyes from 
Germany and dislocated the export trade with Asiatic Turkey. An 
important feature of the Indian import trade before the war was the 
growing importance of Germany, and when war broke out, imports 
from Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Belgium ceased almost im- 
mediately, while trade with the Netherlands and Italy was restricted. 
The rising costs of production in Lancashire did not, however, give 
the Indian mills a free hand, because there were other sources of 
supply readily available. “For a few months Lancashire retained 
her hold on the market, but her competitors, especially Japan and 
the United States, were alive to the opportunity which the rising 
costs of production in Lancashire created. Soon Japanese and Amer- 
ican agents arrived in India to make a close study of the market and 
its requirements.”? Before the war India had produced the greater 
part of the domestic demand for yarn, but only about one-quarter 
of that for cloth. Lancashire dominated in supplying all classes of 
piece goods. Indian and Japanese manufacturers took advantage of 
the position of Lancashire during the war, and between 1914 and 
1919 imports of yarn from the United Kingdom decreased from 37 
million pounds to 9% million pounds, while shipments from Japan 





*H. D. Fone: Cotton Industry and Trade in China, Vol. 1, p. 5 (Tientsin, 
1932). 

™A. R. Burnett-Hurst: “Lancashire and the Indian Market”, in Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, 1932, p. 399. 
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rose from 400,000 pounds to 27 million pounds, the increase being 
mainly in the coarser counts—3l’s to 40’s and 16’s to 20’s. The 
increase in the Indian yarn production was marked in the counts 
above 40’s.° “The production of Indian mill cloth at the close of the 
war was one-third as great again as the pre-war average, The in- 
crease in Indian production synchronised with a reduction in imports 
from 2,600 million yards to 1,100 million yards, The British share 
of this diminished import trade fell from 97 per cent. pre-war to 
77 per cent. in 1918-19, while that of Japan increased from 0.2 per 
cent. to 21 per cent.”® The share of Lancashire in the Indian market 
continued to decrease after the war, although part of the trade lost 
has been recovered. As Indian mills increased their production and 
Japanese competition became more intense, Lancashire had to retreat, 
its share of India’s import trade in yarn declining from 89 per cent. 
pre-war to 38 per cent. in 1931-32, and in piece goods from 97 per 
cent. to 50 per cent.1° Government protection has been a substan- 
tial factor in the growth of the Indian textile industry, but the war 
gave an opportunity for the Indian and Japanese mills to become 
entrenched in the Eastern markets. Indian mills did not make great 
headway in the fine-goods market because of the lack of skilled 
labour, and the expansion of Indian industry during the war was 
limited, as was Japan’s, by the difficulty of obtaining machinery. 


Other Areas 


The war gave an impetus to the exports of United States textiles, 
especially to Canada and the newer markets of South America, 
which had formerly been supplied by British, Belgian, German and 
Italian spinners." Before the war, the American mills had made 
little effort to exploit foreign markets because of the large domestic 
demand and because catering for the export market would have 
required the mills to alter some of their methods of putting up and 
packing and terms of payment. “The decided falling ‘off in the 
shipments that could be had from European spinners, and their very 
high prices, forced Canadian and Latin-American importers to turn 
to the United States for an increasing part of their needed supplies 
and thus practically created our export trade. The changes that have 
been brought about under the unusual conditions have served, how- 
ever, to overcome in a large part the pre-war obstacles in the way 





* [bid., p. 424. 

* Ibid., p. 425. 

* Ibid., p. 425. 

™Cf. Unitep States, Tarirr Commission: Cotton Yarn-Import and 
Export Trade in Relation to the Tariff, p. 179 (Washington, 1920). 
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of a considerable and permanent foreign outlet for American cotton 
yarns”.!2 The South American countries continued to be important 
markets for American yarns until the great depression and increased 
foreign competition caused a heavy decline in exports. 

Since the war nearly all the smaller countries of central and 
eastern Europe have developed their textile industries. “It is not 
realised . . . that there are . . . new and expanded textile industries 
in all the smaller European countries. In total these would form a 
very large textile industry capable of supplying nearly all the main 
needs of the respective populations, excluding only specialties and 
the occasional balance of requirements taken from the older textile 
industries.”!* The exports of all kinds of cotton piece goods from 
the United Kingdom to the Balkans and the Near and Middle East 
amounted to 477.6 million linear yards valued at £5,802,000 in 1913. 
By 1927 this had fallen to 277.3 million linear yards.1* The exports 
for the three years 1936 to 1938 were as follows’: 

Million 
Year linear yards £1,000 
1936 80.9 1,754 
1937 70.6 1,500 
1938 53.5 1,105 

Thus the war of 1914-1918 not only hastened the rise of the 
Far East to a position of primary importance but also stimulated 
industrialisation in most parts of the world. The textile industry is 
usually one of the first industries to be established in countries which 
are just beginning to industrialise, and since the last war the develop- 
ment of newer centres of textile production has continued rapidly 
under the protection of increased trade barriers. Some of this in- 
creased domestic production has been the result of deliberate policies 
of economic autarky and drives toward self-sufficiency, but much 
of it has occurred in those countries which merely desired to 
diversify their economy and hoped to raise their standard of living 
by industrialisation. This industrialisation was rendered easier when 
the competing products of more highly industrialised countries were 
cut off by the war of 1914, which caused diversion of the resources 
of the belligerent countries to domestic (that is, war) use and con- 
sequently left less for export industries, hindered transport, and 
raised costs. The fact that industrial development was already in 





* Tbid., p. 192. 

*“The Hungarian Textile Industry”, in The Textile Manufacturer, Sept. 
1939, p. 406. 

*“Unitep Kincpom, COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Survey of 
Textile Industry, p. 56 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1928). 

* The Board of Trade Journal, 20 July 1939, p. 89. 
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progress meant that the increased development during the war was 
on a sufficiently firm foundation to enable much of it to survive at 
the end of the war, although usually with protection. 


WAR AND TEXTILE RAw MATERIALS 


War demands affect the different raw materials of the textile 
industry unequally and give rise to short-run changes in the relative 
importance of the different fibres. Within limits, the different counts 
of yarn and cloth made from the same fibre must be considered 
different commodities for many purposes, The different kinds and 
fibre lengths of cotton are frequently more competitive with other 
fibres (such as jute and rayon) than they are with each other. The 
telative scarcity of the fibres most in demand may decrease their 
subsequent peace-time importance because of the introduction of 
substitutes to which the consumer becomes accustomed, This stimulus 
to substitutes may result in the development of a superior product. 
On the other hand, the abnormal war demand may give rise to such 
an increased productive capacity that the end of the war will force 
the industry to exploit new markets to avoid a severe slump. 

Two problems are involved in the analysis of this process: first, 
the changes in the relative importance of different centres of pro- 
duction in the same industry, and secondly, the changes in the 
relative importance of different industries of a similar nature which 
are in a sense producing substitute commodities. The first problem is 
concerned with the effects of war on the relative importance of var- 
ious producing centres of each fibre and its manufactured product, 
while the second is concerned with the effects of war on the import- 
ance of the different fibres in relation to each other, and since the cen- 
tres of production of different fibres may ‘differ this may also 
involve changes in spatial relationships. 

During the war of 1914 the total supplies of the basic textile 
raw materials did not increase to any considerable extent, The total 
world production of cotton actually declined.’® It is important to 
remember that the different grades of cotton are really different 
commodities and have separate markets. In 1914, 66 per cent. of 
the cotton produced was of a “middle” grade, 6% per cent. fine 
(long staple), and 27% per cent. short staple. The United States 





* Estimated number of bales of 478 Ibs. net.: 

1912 — 25,043,000 
1913 — 26,259,000 
1914 — 28,687,000 
1915 20,689,000 

19,845,000 

19,675,000 

20,613,000 
1919 — 21,384,000 

(Unitep States, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Yearbook, 1924, p. 754). 
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supplied nearly 90 per cent. of the middle grade, or fully 60 per 
cent. of the world’s total cotton supply.'* 

The war resulted in a considerable reduction of the exports of 
American cotton. While before the war the United States normally 
exported about 60 per cent. of its cotton crop, during the war the 
greater part of the crop was consumed at home. The difficulties of’ 
transport and the blockade of Germany were primarily responsible 
for the decreased foreign demand. The German market was prac- 
tically destroyed, and the amount taken by the United Kingdom fell 
from nearly 4 million bales in 1914-1915 to less than 2% million 
bales in 1918-1919. 

The impetus given to cotton cultivation in other parts of the 
world increased the severity of post-war competition. While from 
1920 to 1937 the estimated world mill consumption of all kinds of 
cotton increased from 17,151,000 bales of 478 pounds net to 27,- 
&76,000 bales, the percentage of American cotton decreased from 
59.9 in the former year to 42.7 in 1936.*8 

Many countries suffered during the war from their dependence 
on American cotton and like France felt “that it was supremely 
dangerous for an industry supplying general needs to be dependent 
for its supplies of raw materials on a foreign Power.”!® These 
countries went to work to develop the raw material on territory 
under their political supervision. England and France made great 
efforts to increase colonial production. The table on the following 
page shows what success this policy met with in the more important 
colonial cotton areas. 

The South American areas producing raw cotton expanded pro- 
duction to help meet the demand. The area under cotton in Argentina 
rose from 3,300 hectares in 1914-15 to 11,775 hectares in 1917-18, 
and increased steadily from an average of 45,902 hectares in 1920-21 
to 1924-25 to an estimated 406,700 hectares in 1938-39.2° 

The war demands for wool are greater than for cotton, and 
civilian consumption is more severely restricted. These demands ar 
for the coarser rather than the finer kinds of wool. Consequently 
the supply of crossbred wools tends to increase relatively to the 
merino. In Australia the production of crossbred wool increased 
from 21 per cent. of the total production in 1913-14 to 34 per cent. 

™John A. Topp: “Supplies of Raw Cotton: The Present Position and 
Prospects” in Manchester Guardian Commercial, 15 June 1922, p. 153. 

* Cf. Unitep States, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: World Cotton Situa- 
tion, 5 Sept. 1939, p. 38. It is not suggested that this situation was entirely the 
result of the war, although the war certainly aggravated it. 

* Hyacinthe Pxuitovze; “The Cotton Industry in France”, in Manchester 


Guardian Commercial, 15 June 1922, p. 171. 
* International Cotton Bulletin, April 1939, p. 288. 
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of the total in 1919-2021 The removal of high wartime prices 
resulted in a drop back to normal, and the production of crossbred 
now averages under 20 per cent. 


FRENCH, BRITISH AND BELGIAN COLONIAL PRODUCTION 
OF COTTON 


Bales of 478 lbs. 





Territory 1909-1910 | 1920-1921 | 1929-1930 | 1937-1938 





French colonies: 
French Equatorial Africa. . . 1,0291 3,690 | 
French Indo-China 512 14,921 7,472 | 
French Togo 3,3272 8,8052 | 
vere Qiagen. So. os 60k 6k na 2822 9,685 e 

| 


British colonies: 

i 26,3602 36,7572 
Pye ty 108,0522 
Tangan} 2,8662 23,251 
Anglo- 12,552 139,198 
Kenya. . SéN 335 1,270 
Belgian Congo. . EAR ee 33,906 











175,261 











1 1921-22. 2 Exports. % Comparable figures not available. ‘4 1936-37. 
Source: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: World Cotton Situation. 
5 Sept. 1939. 


Dyes are one of the raw materials of the textile industry, but 
they are not “primary raw materials”, in the same sense as cotton, 
wool, flax, jute, and silk. The scarcity of dyes during the last war, 
due to the restriction of dye exports from Germany, the most im- 
portant producer in this field, gave rise to fundamental shifts in 
the importance of dye-producing centres. In England, the Govern- 
ment intervened in the “deplorable situation” with regard to the 
scarcity of dyestuffs, with grants-in-aid to assist the industry. “The 
war of 1914-1918 brought the dependence of this and other coun- 
tries on Germany for dyestuffs, drugs, optical glass, etc. into painful 
prominence, and a sequel was the determination that there should 
be no danger again of such a threat to many essential trades here, 
including the textile industries. The difficulties were solved during 
the war and later, so that the dyestuffs and other key industries were 
protected in various ways and built up to their present size and 
importance.” The needs of the industry were met during the war, 
and now the domestic dyestuffs industry supplies over 90 per cent. 
of the requirements of the English textile trades.2% 





* Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review for Australia and New Zealand, 1932- 
33, p. 62. 


"= The Textile Manufacturer, Oct. 1939, p. 448. 
* Ibid., p. 416. 
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Changes of Political Boundaries 


A usual political result of war is a change in the boundaries of 
national States. The importance for a particular industrial centre 
of such a change lies primarily in the effect of a violent and sudden 
change on its relation to its markets, because national boundaries are 
identical with economic barriers. Industrial plants that grew up to 
serve a particular market, faced with a sudden contraction of that 
market, are presented with serious problems of adjustment, and 
an industrial centre with a contracted market to serve must inevi- 
tably decline. Furthermore, one of the most important motives for 
the creation of tariff barriers by the new States has been to facilitate 
the development of new domestic industries or to protect the old 
ones. At the same time a drive for new export markets is conducted 
by the older industries. Therefore, not only is there a struggle by 
the old industries to find new markets but new industries are deve- 
loped at a time when production already exceeds demand at re- 
munerative prices. Consequently the original problem created by 
the contracted home market is made more difficult by the develop- 
ment of more intense competition in export markets. 

An industry developed under protection may suddenly find itself 
faced with competition it is quite unprepared to meet, when it is 
situated in an area that suddenly changes hands politically. In the 
textile industry, which is composed of many separate industries 
dependent on each other for their supplies or their market, serious 
technical difficulties may develop when a political boundary line is 
drawn between them. Thus spinning mills serving specific weaving 
sheds may suddenly find themselves without a market for their 
goods, and weaving sheds may find it difficult to obtain enough yarn. 

The war of 1914 resulted in an extensive redrawing of the 
European map. Several new States were created, and at least one 
great textile area, that of Alsace-Lorraine, changed hands. The 
textile industry in Poland had grown up with the large Russian 
market as an outlet, and, while industry generally showed great de- 
velopment before the war of 1914, the textile industry had developed 
most.24 At the end of the war an industry which had depended on 
Russia for between two-thirds and three-quarters of its customers 
and which had been created artificially by protective duties and 
export bounties was divorced from Russia and forced to rely on its 
domestic market and such export markets as it could find. 

In order to enter the market in western Europe and to meet 





™ Cf. Geoffrey Drace: “Pre-War Statistics of Poland and Lithuania”, in 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Mar. 1918, p. 266. 
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home demand it was necessary for the industry to reorganise its 
production and produce finer counts of yarn and cloth, since the 
heavy counts demanded by the Russian market were not suited to 
western demand. This meant considerable change in the type of 
equipment employed, and by 1923 the only production exceeding 
the pre-war figures was that of the fine-cotton spindles. 

Lodz was the greatest centre of the Polish textile industry. Its 
factories were considerably damaged by the fleeing Russian troops 
and the German occupation. After the war the shortage of capital 
was the main handicap the industry had to face. It was even dif- 
ficult to get enough money to start the factories, and many make- 
shift expedients were resorted to. 

However, so great was the domestic demand that output grew 
rapidly and the reconstruction was financed from the sale of goods, 
the quantity of which was not nearly sufficient to supply the demand. 
Two and three shifts were worked in the factories, and trade was 
brisk. This continued until 1924, when a decline set in, largely a 
result of the crisis consequent on currency stabilisation. There fol- 
lowed a great increase in the cost of living and a diminution of the 
purchasing power of the greater part of the population. Activity 
declined sharply, and the industry faced a severe crisis, The sub- 
sequent course of the industry was not very smooth. Increasing trade 
barriers, currency problems, and agricultural difficulties leading to 
continued low purchasing power in a country predominantly agri- 
cultural, added to its distress. 

The break-up of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire gave to the 
new Czechoslovakia, with its 14 million people, over three-quarters 
of the textile industries which had grown up with free access to a 
market of 52 million people. The cotton industry in the former 
Kingdom of Bohemia had before the war outgrown the domestic 
market of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and spinners and weavers 
had organised to keep production approximately at the level of the 
demand, although exporting 25 to 30 per cent. of the total output.** 
Export markets were therefore necessary for the textile industry 
of the new Czechoslovak Republic. The most important markets for 
Czech textiles were in the Succession States, and the trade barriers 
erected by these States, the development of domestic industries, and 
currency difficulties seriously depressed the Czech industry. Heavy 
stocks and high operating costs further impaired its competitive 
position in world markets, 





* Cf. George MAUTHNER: “The Cotton Industry in Czechoslovakia”, in 
Manchester Guardian Commercial, 15 June 1922, p. 176. 
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Not only was a disproportionate amount of equipment in- 
corporated in the smaller State, but the separation of the spinning, 
weaving, and finishing plants by the new frontiers created a serious 
technical situation. Spinning plants were concentrated in Austria, 
especially in the Tyrol, weaving in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and finishing around Vienna. The Czechoslovak industry was thus 
faced with an extremely difficult problem. “There are not enough 
spindles to keep the looms fully supplied with yarn and, on the 
other hand, the production of the looms is greater than can be coped 
with by tha home finishing industries.”2* Consequently, it was 
necessary for many goods to be sent from one country to the other 
for processing, and this, of course, was complicated by the effect 
of currency fluctuations, since industries stood to lose when their 
payments had to be made in a foreign currency subject to fluctuations 
in value. The dislocation of transport for military purposes, and the 
failure to make proper repairs, made this necessary exchange even 
more difficult and costly. 

The resulting problem was no less severe for Austria than for 
Czechoslovakia, since Austria also was left with an unco-ordinated 
industry, and its textile industry was “dependent upon intensive and 
uninterrupted trade relations with the other Succession States and 
their textile industries.”27 The raising of trade barriers by all these 
States made such a solution impossible. Czechoslovakia had been 
the principal market, but the import duties raised there were pro- 
hibitive, and the yarn trade with Czechoslovakia consisted mainly 
of Austrian yarns sent to Bohemia for finishing, which were re- 
turned later as finished goods. 

It soon became clear that the markets in Central Europe were 
not going to become freer, but rather that trade restrictions would 
increase, Therefore it became necessary in Austria to put into 
operation plans for reducing output; working hours were reduced 
and plants closed down. The number of spindles of all kinds in 
Austria was reduced from 1,051,000 in 1924 to 742,000 by 31 
January 1938. 

The great textile centre of Alsace-Lorraine was returned to 
France as a result of the post-war political changes. This meant 
the removal of some 1,891,450 cotton spindles and 40,258 power 
looms from Germany and their incorporation in France. “The return 
of Alsace to France represents an increase of 27 per cent. in the 
number of spindles and 30 per cent. in that of looms, the whole 





* Ibid., p. 176. 
“Egan Leperer: “The Textile Industries of Austria”, in Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, 15 June 1922, p. 178. 
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producing 60,000 tons of yarns and piece goods, of which the greater 
part went before the war into Germany.”** An attempt was made 
to secure freedom of movement of these goods into Germany, just 
as in 1871 a lower tariff into France was obtained, but this measure 
was unsuccessful because of the collapse of the mark. The greatly 
increased productive capacity forced France to seek new markets, 
and the relative importance of the French textile industry was 
enhanced. The problem of disposing of this increased production 
was an extremely difficult one. The ease with which textile plants 
can be replaced further complicated the problem, since Germany 
promptly erected new plants. By 10 January 1925, Germany had 
erected so many new plants that after that date most of the Alsatian 
cotton and woollen goods were effectively excluded. “In spite of a 
loss of 46,000 looms that went with the cessions of territory on 
her western frontier and in spite of a further loss of looms to 
Poland, there were in Germany, in 1925, 240,000 looms as compared 
with 230,000 in 1913.”29 


One of the most serious problems France had to face, however, 
was the reconstruction of the equipment destroyed in the war zone. 
The copper parts of machines had been removed, whole machines 
had been carried across the Rhine, and much equipment had been 
smashed on the spot: 3,246,000 spinning spindles, 877,000 doubling 
spindles, and 26,500 looms were damaged or destroyed. This 
amounted to 38.5 per cent. of the spinning spindles, 78.77 per cent. 
of the doubling spindles, and 15 per cent. of the mechanical looms 
that existed in France before the war. It is estimated that the loss 
in production corresponding to this destruction in the spinning sec- 
tion was 30 per cent. for American or Indian yarns and 80 per cent. 
for Egyptian yarns, and in the weaving section 40 per cent.*° 
The cost of repairing the destruction and the necessity of diverting 
a considerable amount of labour from other uses for this purpose 
seriously handicapped the French cotton industry in regaining its 
pre-war level. Many of France’s old markets were in the hands of 
competitors, and the country was faced with the slow and laborious 
process of building up its export trade. By 1925 reconstruction in 
the north and east was virtually completed. There was then a total 
addition to pre-war capacity of some two million spindles and 





*® Hyacinthe Puitouze: “The Cotton Industry in France”, loc. cit., p. 171. 

” William F. OcpurN and W. Jarre: The Economic Development of Post- 
War France, p. 371 (New York, 1929). 

See “The Effects of the War on the French Cotton Industry”, in Jnter- 
national Cotton Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 224-227, for detailed statistics on these 
points. 
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40,000 power looms. France succeeded in obtaining an outlet for 
goods in foreign and colonial markets**, and the Alsace industry 
found French domestic and colonial markets a reasonably adequate 
substitute for the old German markets. Although Alsatian goods 
were allowed free entry into.Germany until 1925, only about 30 
per cent. of the goods entitled to this entry were actually disposed 
of in the German market. Between 1920 and 1925 France increased 
its exports of fabrics to the colonies, England, Argentina, and Brazil. 
“It is not entirely through the foreign field that France has succeeded 
in nearly getting back to pre-war totals of exports of cotton goods; 
it is chiefly the revival of the colonial market which has saved the 
situation. Out of the total export of cotton fabrics in 1913 of 
553,536 metric quintals it appears that some 275,000 went to the 
colonies (mainly Algeria) ; out of the total exports of 547,944 in 
1925, 283,222 quintals went to the colonies.” 

Production in the French cotton industry, however, attained 
only about 75 per cent. of its pre-war level. This was probably 
closely connected with the world situation of the cotton industry, 
since other fibres, notably rayon, were making inroads into cotton 
demand, and prices of cotton goods were relatively high compared 
with those of other goods. Furthermore, while before the war cotton 
articles were the primary component of French cotton exports, after 
the war laces, tulles, and embroideries were no longer in fashion and 
this part of the French industry suffered considerable decline. 

The wool industry in France recovered its pre-war level in a 
relatively short time after the war in spite of the fact that it had 
sustained heavy losses by the destruction of equipment in the war 
zone, Exports were increased relatively to domestic consumption, 
primarily because the price remained relatively high on the home 
market. French woollen mills had the ability to produce new lines, 
and originality and quality were their strength in the world markets. 
France brought its equipment up to date and improved its technique. 
“The expansion of the export market indicates perhaps more clearly 
than any other post-war phenomenon how great a stimulus the 
substitution of the war-damaged outworn equipment by new ma- 









































“Total exports from France (including Alsace-Lorraine) in metric 
quintals : 






1925 102,900 
(Manchester Guardian Commercial, 18 Mar. 1926, p. 305.) 
™ Tbid., p. 305. 
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chinery had given to the economic development of France.” Before 
the war woollen exports declined steadily, and probably this was 
due largely to antiquated production technique. The worsted in- 
dustry, which specialised in fine women’s fabrics, was mechanised 
more rapidly than the woollen industry and before the war held a 
better position in world markets. 


THE PRESENT WAR AND THE TEXTILE INDuUSTRY** 


The early realisation by belligerent countries of the importance 
of export trade and the German control of the whole of Europe 
are two of the most important features of this war that will make 
its effects on the world textile industry greatly different from those 
of the war of 1914-1918. It has been shown that increased costs of 
production and distribution will place difficulties in the way of 
export trade since the products of those countries which are subject 
to increased costs can no longer compete on a favourable basis with 
the products of other countries, However, if during the war the rise 
in production and distribution costs is offset by more efficient or- 
ganisation of industry, resulting in less waste and better utilisation 
of resources, it may be possible to place goods on the market at a 
price not appreciably greater than the price at which they are offered 
by other countries. The volume of export trade may then be main- 
tained at very nearly the pre-war level, especially if the country 
at war can induce importers to buy its goods, even at a slight loss, 
out of sympathy for the cause for which it is fighting. In many 
cases, these importers will be actual allies of the exporting country 
but further removed from the war zone. The destructiveness of 
modern warfare and the British blockade are not the only factors 
affecting European industry. Although little exact information is 
available concerning Hitler’s plans for the “new order” in Europe, 
it is clear that the industrial centre of this Europe is to be Germany. 
Hence the development of the industries of Central Europe that 
occurred during the war of 1914-1918 cannot be expected to-day. 
Rather it appears that the industries of the conquered areas are 
being looted of their stocks and equipment by the Nazis. Plants are 
forced to work for the German war machine. In the unconquered 
areas where the blow has not yet fallen, the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies increases as the war is prolonged; and the Nazi trade 
policy forces these countries into the position of supplying raw 





* William F. Ocpurn and W. Jarre: op. cit., pp. 386-7. 
™ The author is indebted to Mrs. Koyima-DuLot for assistance in collect- 
ing some of the material used in this section. 
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materials rather than of developing their industries, unless those 
industries are especially useful to the German war machine. 

Once again the great industries of Belgium and Northern France 
are partly destroyed. It is impossible at this time to estimate the 
losses, but there is little doubt that they are tremendous. Verviers, 
in the province of Liége in Belgium, is the centre of the wool 
industry. Flanders is the centre of the linen industry, and contains 
8 per cent. of the linen spindles of the world. Ghent is the chief 
centre of the cotton industry. These industries were having some 
difficulty in securing raw materials before the invasion, but now the 
supplies of wool will be entirely cut off; those of cotton, reduced 
to the small amounts that can be obtained in Europe and perhaps 
in French Africa. In Northern France the arrondissement of Lille 
contained 85 per cent. of the French linen-spinning industry. Roubaix, 
the most important centre for woollen and worsted spinning, alone 
possessed 20 per cent. of the wool-spinning capacity of France, and 
the Roubaix-Tourcoing district produced 60 per cent. of the worsted 
yarn. Of the 40,000 looms weaving woollen and worsted cloth in 
France, 12,000 were in Roubaix alone. Other centres of importance 
were Fourmies, Avesnes, and Cambrai. The north-east of France 
possessed 80 per cent. of the combing and 50 per cent. of the 
spinning and mechanical weaving equipment of France.*® Of the 
cotton spindles in France, one-third were in the north.%* Thus a large 
part of the cotton, wool, and linen industries of France and Belgium 
was situated in those areas where destruction of plant and equipment 
was undoubtedly extensive. 

Fine and specialty goods were the backbone of French produc- 
tion and are not easily replaceable in world markets, but the dis- 
appearance of the French and the Belgian and Dutch textile exports, 
as well as those of Germany and Czechoslovakia, may increase to 
some extent the demand for the products of the countries still able 
to export, although the loss of these markets may offset any increase. 
This will be especially applicable to wool and linen textiles. Holland 
and Belgium were also importers of textile goods from Great Britain 
and France as well as from each other, but they produce primarily 
for the domestic market and for European and colonial markets. 

The relatively successful reconstruction of the French industry 
after the last war has been discussed above*’, but if France once 
more becomes free and its territory united, the problem facing. the 





= Cf. Journal officiel, 26 April 1932, p. 376. 

* Most of the figures cited are taken from the Annuaire du Commerce 
anternational (Annuaire Bleu, Paris 1937). 

* Pp. 317-319. 
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industry will be even greater than after the last war. The develop- 
ment of artificial fibres, and the increased activity of the textile 
industries in newer centres, which are now in a better position to 
increase their production than they were in 1914, will make the 
problem of finding markets for the older centres even more difficult. 
For example, in the last few years Argentina was becoming in- 
creasingly important as a market for French cottons, but the growth 
in Argentine production that can be expected during this war is 
considerable.** Colonial markets and other less developed areas will 
not be so important as textile importers, and consequently the solu- 
tion for the rehabilitation of the industries of the older areas whose 
equipment has been destroyed or whose markets have been diminish- 
ed during the present war will depend to a large extent upon their 
ability to produce “specialties”—those products for which they have 
peculiar skill or ability. 


Germany has been preparing for war since the National-Socialist 
régime came into power, and since war would put difficulties in the 
way of obtaining supplies of natural fibres, this country has gone 
far in developing artificial fibres and also in developing domestic 
sources of cellulose. The domestic supply of natural fibres is small, 
and before the war Germany imported large quantities of cotton, 
wool, and jute. It produces no cotton, and imports in 1938 amounted 
to 1,164,000 bales, as compared with an average of 1,679,000 bales 
in the years 1923-1932.8® Thus it is clear that in spite of autarkic 
policies Germany was not able to free itself from dependence on 
large cotton imports. From September to November 1939, American 
cotton exports to Germany were 2,918,000 pounds, while in the same 
period in 1938 they amounted to 64,209,000 pounds.*® These figures 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the blockade, and although small 
amounts of cotton may be obtainable from eastern and southern 
neighbours, Germany’s cotton shortage remains very large. Home 
production of wool is small, but has been increased since 1934. The 
number of sheep rose from 3.5 million in 1930-31 to 4.7 million 
in 1937-38, and domestic wool production from 32 million pounds 
(greasy basis) in the former year to 43 million pounds in 1937-38." 


‘Yet German imports of raw wool were still 227 million pounds 





* See below, pp. 340-342. 

* Bales of 478 pounds net. Cf. Unrtep States, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE: World Cotton Situation, 1939, p. XI. 

“ Manchester Guardian, 21 March 1940. 

“ImperIAL Economic Committee: Industrial Fibres, pp. 37-38 (H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1938). 
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(actual weight) in 1937.4? Flax is the one fibre with which Germany 
is relatively well supplied, and the production of this fibre has been 
markedly increased. The area under flax, which was only 27,000 
acres in 1930, spread to 141,000 acres in 1937, and production in- 
creased from 5,000 tons in 1931 to 33,000 tons in 1937, but in the 
latter year Germany still imported 17,000 tons**, mostly from the 
Baltic States, Belgium, and the Soviet Union. 

The great dependence of Germany on outside supplies of textile 
raw materials has driven it to develop the staple fibre industry, since 
the raw material is relatively less costly in staple fibre production 
than in the production of cotton or wool yarn and is, for Germany, 
much more easily obtainable. The amount of rayon and staple fibre 
produced increased from 8,750,000 pounds in 1933 to 330 million 
pounds in 1938“, and the estimate for 1939 was 400 million pounds. 
The production of rayon and staple fibre in 1930-31 to 1934-35 
averaged 13.4 per cent. of the mill consumption of cotton, and in 
1935-36 to 1937-38 this percentage had risen to 55.8 per cent.*® 
Total home supplies of natural and artificial fibres, rags and waste 
were estimated officially at 356,000 tons in 1938, which was 32.4 
per cent. of the total demand.*® 

Domestic sources of cellulose, including straw, potato tops, and 
reeds, are exploited as fully as possible*’, and truly synthetic fibres 
made without cellulose, similar to vinyon and nylon, are reported to 
have been introduced successfully. The concentration of German 
technique on staple fibre will have an important influence on textile 
manufacture throughout the world after the war. Undoubtedly much 
of the German production is of inferior goods, but by no means 
all of it, and the important role of artificial fibres is clearly estab- 
lished. 

Italy, too, increased the output of staple fibre and rayon from 
67 million pounds in 1930 to 310 million pounds in 1939*8, and 
since the supplies of woodpulp and casein must be imported, it is 
extending the cultivation of the Arundo dona-x cellulose reed in the 
‘ marshlands of Udine and in Albania. The country is dependent on 
foreign sources for most of its raw wool and all its raw cotton, and 





“ Tbid., p. 44. 

* Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

“Unitep STATES, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: op. cit., p. 120. 

“See Bennet S. Waite: “The Shrinking Foreign Market for United 
States Cotton”, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 1940, pp. 255-276. 

“ Economist, 6 April 1940, p. 620. 

“ Especially the Arundo donax, one of the largest of European reeds. Both 
Italy and Germany report good results from the use of this reed. 

“Organon Statistical Supplement, 23 Jan. 1940. 
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the blockade will effectively bring to a standstill most of its textile 
production except that of artificial fibres. 

This development of artificial fibres has a far-reaching effect on 
the relative importance of textile fibres. “The past few months 
have witnessed a notable extension of enterprise in the use of staple 
fibre in worsted spinning and manufacture . . . In past seasons the 
trade has tended in the main to use staple fibre only in very small 
proportions, taking advantage of its immunity from wool dyestuffs 
to produce a mixture effect. It has taken some time for the merits 
of staple fibre mixture in proportions up to 75 per cent. staple 
fibre to be appreciated. 

“The present development is the outcome of technical and com- 
mercial progress, but it is certain that progress will be assisted by 
the rationing of wool for civilian uses and the comparatively higher 
prices of wool since the outbreak of war.’’*® Cotton, wool, silk, and 
even flax and jute, can be expected to face severe competition from 
artificial fibres, the development of which will receive considerable 
impetus from the high prices of the natural fibres resulting from 
the war. The heavy army demands for wool and jute and the in- 
creased costs of transporting cotton, wool, and jute will inevitably 
raise their prices and thus restrict civilian consumption, since the 
demand for these commodities is not inelastic. An increase in the 
prices of these commodities will make it profitable to produce 
substitutes even apart from a policy of developing an economy in- 
dependent of foreign raw materials. The steady advance in the pro- 
duction of rayon and staple fibre in England and the United States 
is an indication of their increasing importance in the satisfaction 
of certain requirements of the textile industries. There is much 
prejudice on the part of the consumer against any sort of artificial 
“substitute”, and it is frequently not realised that “artificial” fibres 
are not necessarily inferior to natural fibres and that they can some- 
times be used—frequently in combination with “natural” fibres— 
to produce a better product than can be produced with a “natural” 
fibre only. But the consumer will experiment with a lower-priced 
product even though he believes it to be inferior. The greater the 
differences in price, the greater the number of consumers who will 
try the new product. If, in fact, the new product is just as good 
as or better than the old, the original prejudice will tend to disappear 
and the demand for the cheaper commodity will be firmly estab- 
lished. The rationing of the supplies of some fibres will tend to 
encourage the substitution of other fibres not so strictly rationed. 





“Textile Manufacturer, Jan. 1940, p. 8. 
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If, however, all classes of textiles, including goods made from 
artificial fibres, are restricted equally, as was the case in the first 
restriction period in the United Kingdom, where cotton and rayon 
goods for domestic consumption were restricted to 75 per cent. of 
the pre-war quantity, the scope for substitution is small unless total 
consumption is reduced by more than the required amount. If the 
different kinds of textiles are restricted unequally, there will be 
considerable substitution. For example, in the United Kingdom at 
the time of writing the home sale of cotton goods is allowed up to 
3714 per cent. and of rayon goods up to 663% per cent. of the total 
for the six months beginning 1 October 1939. This will inevitably 
encourage the substitution of rayon and staple fibre for the natural 
fibre.5° 

The increasing use of rayon and staple fibre is not confined to 
belligerent countries. The production in the United States reached 
the new high level in 1939 of 384 million pounds, which was 12 
per cent. above that of 1938. War tends to raise prices throughout 
the world, and in the United States new fabrics which contain 
artificial fibres are being offered in order to keep down the retail 
prices of finished textile commodities.54 Rayon carpets are being 
introduced, since carpet wools are in active demand for army blan- 
kets and uniforms, and in January 1940 the prices of carpet wools 
had already advanced 50 per cent. over pre-war prices. Interest in 
nylon as a substitute for silk, especially in hosiery, was increasing 
before the war. If this fabric proves more satisfactory than silk 
for hosiery, as is claimed, a marked difference in the price of nylon 
hosiery and silk hosiery will hasten the consumers’ acceptance of 
the new product. Artificial fibre has two definite advantages com- 
pared with natural fibre, It is improving and becoming more varied 
in quality year by year, and its price is falling steadily with the 
stabilisation of manufacturing processes. Manufacturing is con- 
centrated in a few large well-financed companies, and full advantage 
is taken of all the resources of modern chemistry and physics. 





© Foreign-exchange policy often leads to the prohibition of imports of speci- 
fied commodities and this will have important effects on trade in these com- 
modities. For example, Canada’s recent prohibition of raw-silk imports must 
necessarily encourage the producers of artificial-silk hosiery at the expense of 
raw-silk producers although the result will probably be that many of the latter 
will adapt their equipment to the production of artificial-silk goods. 

"“The domestic staple fibre industry is installing additional units and 
equipment, and by 1940 will be in a position to increase its output to a 
quantity about equal to present United States requirements. Still further 
increase could be made in a relatively short time”. Unitep States, TARIFF 
Commission: The War and U. S. Imports, 1939, p. B. 184. 
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Manufacturers do not conceal the fact that their aim is to reduce 
costs and gradually replace cotton.5? Perhaps this ambitious end will 
not be reached during the next few years, but it seems certain that 
mixtures of artificial fibres and natural fibres will be used more and 
more widely, and that fabrics of “pure wool” and “pure silk” will 
soon be less common. They will have to give way to mixed fabrics 
which are quite as attractive and as strong but are less expensive. 


The United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom is the most important textile exporting 
centre in Europe. During the last war its exports declined greatly, 
and after the war many of the lost markets were never wholly re- 
covered. It is a significant fact that since that war the cotton and 
wool textile industries of the United Kingdom have been losing 
ground in the markets of the world. This has been associated with 
the rise of textile production in the less industrialised countries. 
The present war is also stimulating industry in overseas countries 
since the purchase of goods from Europe is hindered by high costs 
and transport difficulties, the latter, of course, being decisive for 
continental European goods because of the British blockade. 

As the war goes on, shortage of labour, especially skilled labour, 
becomes more acute, and relatively inefficient labour must be drawn 
into the industry. It was estimated in February 1940 that in the 
cotton-spinning section 15 to 20 per cent. of the spindles were idle 
due to labour shortage. Wages in all sections of the textile industry 
have risen, and also insurance and freight charges. In May the 
wages of cotton, spinning, and weaving operatives were 22 per cent. 
above pre-war rates. The delays and difficulties of transport, the 
loss of time and efficiency because of air-raid precautions and 
alarms, and the expenses of the blackout, are all adding to the 
cost of production in those countries for which such precautions 
are necessary. Naval warfare makes it more difficult not only to 
supply the finished goods but also to obtain those raw materials 
that must be imported, and the prices of these materials will there- 
fore rise to a greater extent in the countries for which this risk 
is most serious. Great Britain’s arrangement for purchasing Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, and South African wool offset this rise for 
wool textiles to some extent, but the problem of safe transport still 
remains. Destruction of ships, the necessity of choosing longer 
routes, the use of the convoy system, and the demands on shipping 





See the statement made by Dr. Henry Dreyfus, Chairman of British 
Celanese Ltd., cited in Textile Mercury and Argus, 22 Dec. 1939, p. 697. 
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space for war materials necessitate rationing of space and increase 
the cost of transport. The possible destruction of some port and 
internal transport facilities by bombing will add to the difficulties. 
The costs of textile finishing have increased and some dyes are not 
obtainable. Imported dyes are reserved for the defense forces and 
for the export trade. The loss of European markets, in some cases 
the reduction of domestic consumption, and the shortage of certain 
classes of labour result in inability to use plant to full capacity 
and thus increase the overhead costs per unit of output. If the 
restriction of domestic consumption is not entirely offset by an 
increase of exports, and the total market is thus reduced, a rise 
in unit cost may occur where there are economies of large-scale 
production. 

Furthermore, some resources formerly used for the export 
industries must now be used for war purposes®*, and the textile in- 
dustry, producing army clothing, blankets, cotton duck, tire fabrics, 
insulation for wiring, webbing, blackout materials, tents, ropes, 
sandbags, silk materials and thread, and many other war necessities, 
is called on to devote a large part of its productive resources to 
war uses exclusively. In order to free resources for war industry 
as well as export trade, which is, of course, a “war industry” in so 
far as the exchange received is used to buy essential goods, dom- 
estic consumption of textiles is restricted. In addition to the restric- 
tions on the total amount of raw materials allowed for domestic 
production, a tax of 33% per cent. is levied on the wholesale price 
of luxury or semi-luxury goods including silks, lace, and articles 
not needing immediate replacement such as haberdashery. A tax 
of 1624 per cent. is imposed on all textile goods with the excep- 
tion of children’s clothing, sewing thread, and mending and knitting 
wool. 

Conscious effort directed towards more efficient organisation and 
control of the textile industry is indispensable if exports are to 
be maintained, and for this purpose the Export Council has been 
set up and industrial groups organised under it. Since Great Bri- 
tain’s primary reason for maintaining or expanding exports is to 
obtain foreign exchange to pay for imported goods, the degree to 
which exports are vital to the war effort will depend on the possi- 
bilities of obtaining foreign credits. If credits are not available in 





"For example, certain classes of crossbred wools used for the manu- 
facture of well-known British specialties. The shortage of crossbred wool for 
export is acute. 
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the countries from which Great Britain must buy, no considerations 
of post-war maladjustment can be expected to deter the expansion 
of any industry the products of which can be used to obtain foreign 
exchange. Nevertheless, if competing centres do not displace Brit- 
ish textiles in the short run, the textile industry wil] be in a better 
position after the war. The Export Council realises that “there 
are powerful reasons why the strongest preference should be given 
to measures which involve least interference with the existing chan- 
nels of trade”, and it endorses the view that “the more the arrange- 
ments adopted for war export trade are built on the normal struc- 
ture of trade, the sounder and healthier will be the state of the 
trading organism at the end of the war.”5 

In order to maintain exports the war economy of Great Britain 
is organised in a way that will favour export industries. In wool 
manufacturing, raw-material priorities are given to the exporting 
manufacturer, who is guaranteed more than 100 per cent. replace- 
ment of the wool used for manufacturing exported goods. The 
expressed aim of the cotton-yarn controls is to assist export trade, 
and preference over producers for the home market in obtaining 
raw cotton is given to producers for export, while “preference dir- 
ections” are issued at all stages of manufacture for the Govern- 
ment and for export. A Cotton Control is in charge of the problems 
of supply for the government and the Cotton Board concentrates 
on export trade. A tax is collected on raw cotton in order to estab- 
lish a fund for research and development of markets. A system 
of price rebates in connection with orders for oversea markets has 
been introduced by dyers and calico printers. The Government is 
attempting to guarantee stable prices sufficiently in advance to en- 
able the exporter to quote prices on future orders with some degree 
of assurance. Shipping space allowances for cotton are granted in 
order to ensure adequate supplies. A Man-Power Board has been 
established to safeguard various branches of the industry against 
mobilisation of its key workers. A standstill order prohibits cotton 
workers from moving from one trade to another, and joint area 
committees regulate the flow of labour within the industry. 


The essential difficulty is that of maintaining British prices in 
line with world prices. Much can be done during the war to im- 
prove the industrial organisation of the textile industry and especial- 
ly the organisation of export trade; for example, by more unified 
marketing and the elimination of wasteful competition among Lan- 





* Unitep Kincpom, Boarp or TravE: Aims and Plan of Work of the 
Export Council (H. M. Stationery Office, 1940). 
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cashire exporters in foreign markets. Inefficiency of the organisa- 
tion of the Lancashire industry in comparison with that of Japan 
as regards marketing and purchasing has frequently been cited as 
one of the reasons for Lancashire’s higher costs of production, al- 
though other reasons are probably more important.® 

The Corporation of British Overseas Cotton, Ltd. has been 
created in Great Britain since the outbreak of war to organise the 
production of cotton cloth where independent firms or syndicates, 
because of special problems, cannot cope with the difficulty. Private 
syndicates have been formed for the marketing of textile exports 
and many goods are now marketed on a collective basis by central 
exporting firms. The Nazi conquest of Europe has destroyed a 
large market for the textile exports of the United Kingdom. Den- 
mark was the Lancashire cotton industry’s best customer in Europe, 
averaging from 1934 to 1938 imports of about 50 million square 
yards of cotton goods, while Norway took 21 million square yards 
in 1936 and 17 million in 1938.% Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium, in the first eight months of 1939, imported cotton goods 
to the value of £2,771,953 from England.” The destruction of these 
markets has made it even more imperative to find other outlets for 
3ritish goods. The establishment of a Colour, Design and Style 
Centre in Manchester by the Cotton Board is an attempt to encour- 
age the production of goods of high quality which appeal to the 
consumer by virtue of their quality and novelty of design and style. 
The European production of these fabrics is no longer available 
and Manchester producers realise their strength in novel “specialty” 
fabrics not easily produced in other countries. 

The drive to improve export organisation in Great Britain and 
so increase exports succeeded in showing results after the first few 
months of war, and export values have tended to rise, especially 
those of woollen goods. Rising values, however, need to be exam- 
ined cautiously, because of the rise in prices. In December 1939, 
for example, a decrease of 4 per cent. in the weight of cotton yarn 
exports as compared with the previous year and an increase of 13 
per cent. in the yardage of piece goods exports were accompanied 
by an increase of 36 per cent. in the value of these exports. Some 
increase over 1938 is not startling, since 1938 was the worst year 





* A plan for the central control of exports is discussed by T. BatocH: 
“Foreign Exchange and Export Trade Policy”, in Economic Journal, Mar. 
1940, pp. 22-26. 

* Manchester Guardian, 10 April 1940. 

" Textile Mercury and Argus, 17 May 1940, p. 523. 

Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1940. 
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for Lancashire since 1850. The success of British efforts must not 
be underestimated, however. The following table, showing the ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom of woollen tissues, worsted tissues, 
combed wool tops, and worsted yarns during the first five months 
of 1938, 1939, and 1940, indicates the truly remarkable character 
of the efforts of British industry under war conditions.” 


WOOL EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 





First five months 


1938 1939 1940 


Woollen tissues (sq. yds.) 25,287 26,057 23,450 
Worsted tissues (sq. yds.) 14.155 13,708 19,852 
Tops (combed wool) (lIbs.) 12,251 18,328 16,671 
Worsted yarns (lbs.) 8,646 10,770 6,928 





Article 

















In the first six months of 1940 Great Britain exported 7 million 
pounds of rayon yarn, and 47 million square yards of rayon fabrics 
as compared with 3 million pounds of yarn and 34 million square 
yards of fabric in the same period of 1939.. The export of cotton 
goods has not been so heartening to producers, but the situation is 
better than it would have been had as little attention been given 
to the export trade as was the case in the last war. Of great assis- 
tance to the whole export program has been the encouragement 
given in the British dominions to the importation of British goods. 
Canada makes every effort to increase, not diminish, her import of 

sritish textiles. “...Our market is vital to British industry in this 

emergency... .adequate financing must be found to accomplish... . 
purchases even to the extent of Canada supplying the wherewithal 
in long-term credits.” 

Nevertheless, if the war lasts a long time, the only method by 
which some reduction in exports can be prevented will probably be 
that of subvention, and the many drawbacks of direct subsidies, 
especially the probability of retaliation from other countries, set 
a definite limit to the use of this method. Subvention is economic 
in wartime if with the exchange obtained from the export of the 
subsidised commodities a greater quantity of necessary goods can 
be imported than could be obtained if the factors of production in 





° The Economist, 20 July 1940, p. 99. 

_ ©*“Facing the Facts in Imports from Britain”, Canadian Textile Journal, 
20 Aug. 1940, p. 10. Canadian tariff duties on many classes of British textiles 
were removed or sharply reduced in December 1940, and at the same time the 
importation of many classes of goods from non-sterling areas was prohibited 
entirely or permitted only under licence. 
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the subsidised industry, plus the subsidy, were used to produce 
these necessary goods at home. A certain form of subsidy was al- 
ready being employed widely before the war, and the war has ex- 
tended its use. It is the simple device of setting export prices at 
a lower level than home prices and relying on the home trade to 
maintain the profitability of the industry and to carry most of the 
overhead cost. Courtaulds, under its fabric export scheme, sells 
yarn at lower prices for the making of export fabrics than it does 
for the making of domestic goods.*t This and other forms of in- 
direct subsidies combined with the centralised marketing of goods 
and special agreements, such as the one made with Java in August 
whereby one shipment of 23 million yards of cambric was arranged 
to be sent to Java, will be the main, lines along which British export 
policy will go. Direct subsidies, although not out of the question, 
are nevertheless unlikely and have received no official encourage- 
ment. 
Non-European Countries 


The difficulty of obtaining supplies from accustomed sources 
will lead in some importing countries to an increase in domestic 
production and will give other countries an opportunity to increase 


their exports to the neglected markets. In both cases an increase 
in the world’s capacity for producing the commodities concerned 
will occur unless the destruction of European equipment exceeds 
the expansion elsewhere. Unless total demand increases, which 
is unlikely after a long war with its aftermath of poverty and de- 


pression, some centres will be faced after the war with excess cap- 


acity and will have to contract. As was pointed out at the beginning 
of this article, the degree to which the source of supply will be 
diverted permanently depends, among other things, upon the degree 
to which the new centre is adapted to the production of the com- 
modity. 

However, when domestic production is expanded because of 
the protective effect of war, there will be strong pressure for the 
maintenance of protection by tariffs after the war. Already, in 
India industrialists are pointing out that many industries estab- 
lished during the last war failed after the war because the Govern- 
ment refused to protect them. Demands are now being made that 
the Government give some assurance that this will not happen 
again. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member of the 
Government of India and Chairman of the Economic Resources 





"Cf. article in Silk Journal and Rayon World, Apr. 1940, p. 10. 
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Board, assured the business men at the All-India Industries Con- 
ference in December 1939 that the Government would give “the 
commercial community an indication of the kind of industries that 
could be safely developed during the war and the nature of the 
assistance they could extend to such industries”. Indian indus- 
trialists maintain that “it is necessary that the Government should 
indicate beforehand not only what aid they will render to the new 
industries during the period of the war but also what aid the indus- 
tries may expect after the war is over. Business men who launch 
new enterprises taking advantage of the abnormal conditions creat- 
ed by the war and of Government aid must have some sort of 
guarantee that their industries will receive protection even after the 
conflict is over and that they will not be left to the not very tender 
mercies of .foreign competitors.”@ 


The Far East 


Since the greatest change in textile production resulting from 
the last war was the rise of the Far Eastern industry, the effect of 
the present war on the textile production and trade of Japan, China, 
and India will be considered first. Japan and China are themselves 
at war, and for some time China has not been an important con- 
sumer of British textiles. In 1939 “...from a trade point of view 
the China market was almost non-existent owing to the continuance 
of the war in the Far East and the disorganisation of business gen- 
erally . . .”6§ The European war will probably have little effect on 
the Chinese textile industry in view of the great changes being 
caused by the Sino-Japanese war.” 

Japan has tried to maintain her exports of textiles in spite of 
the rise in prices and the problems of supply arising out of war 
conditions. The country lacks surplus stocks, unused labour resour- 
ces, and financial reserves sufficient to make it possible to advance 
credit on export sales as was done in the last war. “...In the 
present European war, while Japan is politically a neutral country, 
economically she is no different from any of the belligerent nations 
and therefore is not able to play the economic role of a neutral 
country.”® The woollen and staple fibre and rayon industries are 
likely to have some difficulty in obtaining raw materials. A large 
proportion of Japan’s supply of woodpulp came from the Scan- 





"The Hindu, 16 Dec. 1939. 

“ Tattersall’s Cotton Trade Review, Dec. 1939, p. 7. 

“Except in so far as the supply of capital and the assistance given to the 
Chinese Government by other ‘countries are concerned. 

* Oriental Economist, Oct. 1939, p. 645. 
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dinavian countries, which are almost entirely cut off, and Japan 
will have to turn increasingly to the United States and Canada for 
this source of cellulose, or substitute other sources. The Jap- 
anese production of rayon is already feeling the effects of shortage 
not only of woodpulp but also of caustic soda, which came from 
the blockaded countries bordering the Mediterranean in North Afri- 
ca.© Australia supplied the bulk of the raw wool consumed by 
Japan, and Great Britain will use a much greater percentage of 
Australian wool than usual. Consequently the imports of wool from 
Australia have decreased, but those from Argentina and South 
Africa have increased. Japan’s exports of woollen piece goods and 
rayon yarn have risen, but there has been a severe fall in cotton 
and mixed yarn and piece goods. The stocks of cotton piece goods 
are large and are being dumped on the export market at prices 
below cost.? Cotton textile mills have reduced operations about 43 
per cent. because of the drop in trade, primarily with “foreign 
currency” countries.. Silk prices have been so high that silk con- 
sumption has already decreased, especially in the United States, 
where the raw silk consumed fell from a total of 218,240 bales in 
the first seven months of 1939 to 157,341 bales in the first seven 
months of 1940.6 An embargo on Japanese silk by the United 
States would greatly injure the Japanese raw-silk industry and give 
an impetus to the substitution of rayon or synthetic fibres. The 
precarious relations existing between the United States and Japan 
and the alliance of the latter with the Axis Powers make any pre- 
diction at the moment of writing concerning the future course of 
Japan’s trade extremely risky. 


The United Kingdom and Japan supply nearly all the piece 
goods and yarns imported by India. The Indo-British trade agree- 
mient made before the war links Lancashire’s cotton textile exports 
to India with the United Kingdom’s imports of Indian cotton by 
means of a sliding scale of duties. It is not clear how the war will 
affect the working of this agreement, but United Kingdom exports 
of cotton textiles to India have declined markedly. since September, 
while those of Japan have increased. Japan may be able to expand 
her exports to India to some extent, but Indian industry has an 
excellent opportunity to expand both domestic and foreign trade. 
Within the limits imposed’ by the supplies of skilled labour and 
machinery, considerable advance should be made not only to help 





“Cf. Rayon Organon, Aug. 1940, p. 126. 
* Cf. Oriental Economist, June 1940, p. 361. 
*® Rayon Organon, Aug. 1940, p. 117. 
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to meet the military demands but also to supply the Indian and 
other Far Eastern markets. Already, Indian exports of cotton 
piece goods to the Near East, Africa, and Malaya, are expanding. 
For the past few years the competition of Indian mills has become 
increasingly effective in these markets. Indian exports of all textile 
manufactures to the Federated Malay States increased in value 
from Rs. 400,449 in 1933-34 to Rs. 1,223,136 in 1937-38, and ex- 
ports to the Straits Settlements from Rs. 7,212,903 in 1933-34 to 
Rs, 13,007,463 in 1937-38. In an address to the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Calcutta the Viceroy of India pointed out 
that the demands from overseas were to a large extent from coun- 
tries which normally do not buy in India, and that in some instances 
India had supplied articles which it had not manufactured pre- 
viously. He considered that India would be able permanently to 
extend its markets in certain directions after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Efforts are being made by Indian industrialists to increase 
their sales to the Union of South Africa as well as to the Eastern 
markets. 

Indian industrialists are well aware of their opportunities. If 
this war lasts long, the development will be appreciable and per- 
manently increase India’s industrial importance. The needs for 


capital equipment may be met in the United States, to which India 
is already turning for many products previously supplied by Great 
Britain and Germany. Although over half of the imports of ma- 
chinery into India before the war came from the United Kingdom, 
Germany was the next largest supplier and provided about 15 per 
cent. of the total annual imports, compared with 10 per cent. from 
the United States.” 


Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 


India is not the only country within the British Commonwealth 
where we may expect a decline in the imports of textile manufac- 
tures. A country of increasing importance is the Union of South 
Africa. The greater part of its textile demands has been met by 
the United Kingdom although other European countries, Japan, and 
the United States. have been important suppliers. Since the war 
the United Kingdom, France, and some of the European neutral 
countries have not been able to supply South Africa with the usual 
quantities of textiles, and demands for Italian, Japanese, and Amer- 
ican goods are increasing. Domestic textile production has also 





“Cf. The Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, Jan. 1940, p. 12. 


_ _“Cf. Uniren States, DeparTMENT oF ComMeERcE: Commerce Reports, 
20 Jan. 1940, p. 66. 
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increased, but cannot expand sufficiently to meet these demands in 
full.7! 


The principal textile mills of Egypt increased their production 
of cotton yarn from 12 million kilogrammes in 1934 to 20.7 million 
kilogrammes in 1938 and that of cotton piece goods from 37.5 
million square metres to 66.3 million. These figures do not include 
small factories and the hand industry. “It seems clear that the 
Egyptian cotton textile industry will continue to expand and to 
supply an ever increasing proportion of the local demand, to the 
detriment of the import trade.”** This development will undoubtedly 
be accelerated by the high costs of importing goods resulting fromm 
the war. 

The Australian textile industry has been growing rapidly since 
the war of 1914 under the protection of a high customs duty. Costs 
of production are high chiefly because of the costs of machinery and 
dyes, the shortage of skilled labour, and high internal transport 
costs resulting from the long distances. The outbreak of the pre- 
sent war led to an immediate increase in the attention devoted to 
the development of domestic production. It is too early to make 
any predictions regarding the effect on the textile industry of the 
increased efforts towards industrialisation, but it is not at all un- 
likely that they will stimulate expansion. Attention is already being 
directed to the manufacture of cotton fabric for automobile tires 
and heavy duck and canvas suitable for military purposes, the 
development of increased plant for spinning, doubling, and twisting, 
and the weaving of cotton piece goods. Representations have been 
made to the Prime Minister urging the introduction of the rayon 
industry on a large scale.” 

In New Zealand the Minister of Industries and Commerce is 
authorised under the Finance Act (No. 2), 1940, to “do all such 
things as he deems to be necessary” to develop to the fullest extent 
the linen-flax industry in that country, and in October 1940 a New 





™A resolution asking for the establishment of woollen factories in the 
Union of South Africa was adopted at the annual congress of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association’s Cape Town Branch. It read: “Congress is of the 
opinion that the present is a suitable time for the erection of a factory or 
factories for the manufacture of our wool into textiles, and makes an urgent 
appeal to the Government, through the Wool Council, to make a thorough 
investigation of the possibilities of such factories and to take the necessary 
steps under the direct control of the Government and the producer.” (Wool 
Review, May 1940, p. 7.) 

™ Unirep Kincpom, DEPARTMENT OF OveRSEAS TRADE: Report on Econ- 
omic and Commercial Conditions in Egypt, p. 44 (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1939). 

™ Cf. The Textile Journal of Australia, 15 Feb. 1940, p. 534. 
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Zealand Government Official visited Canada to study the organisa- 
tion of the Canadian flax industry, 


The American Continent 
Canada. 


On the North American continent, Canada’s industries are re- 
ceiving extraordinary stimulation: Since the last war, Canada’s tex- 
tile industry has been growing rapidly, and in the past ten years 
the industry has spent an estimated 70 million dollars on new ma- 
chinery, general equipment, new buildings, and establishment of 
new plants.74 Cotton bale openings were 79 per cent. greater in 
the first seven months of 1940 than in the corresponding period 
of 1939. Rayon and wool production has increased rapidly, but 
much of the increased activity is on war orders. In August it was 
estimated that 65 per cent. of wool cloth capacity in Canada was 
devoted to the production of war goods.?> The woollen industry 
has been one of the less prosperous industries of Canada in the 
last twenty years and has contracted considerably. At the beginning 
of this war, there was about 25 per cent. less woollen-yarn spinning 
equipment in Canada than iri 1914.% Higher prices for textile ma- 
chinery from Great Britain and the United States and the 10 per 
cent. duty on United States goods, as well as the increased cost of 
United States dollars, shortage of skilled labour, and increased raw 
material costs, are hindering expansion. Nevertheless, the industry 
is working very near capacity. 

Production of raw flax fibre is increasing since the loss of the 
European supplies makes the flax shortage acute in the rest of the 
world. In 1939 Canada exported 1,300 tons of high-grade fibre. 
This year export expectations range between 4,500 and 5,000 tons. 
The high cost of labour has hindered the development of the Can- 
adian flax industry, but in recent years machinery for retting and 
processing the fibre has been invented and has completely altered 
production conditions. Canada had already before the war installed 
a number of these machines and now their Belgian inventor, Mau- 
rice Sonenens, and his machines are in Canada and the machinery 
is being used as a model for more machinery at foundries in Quebec. 
R. J. Hutchinson, Chief of the Fibre Division of the Canadian 
Agriculture Department, has hopes that these developments will 





™ See 1940 edition of the Manual of the Textile Industry of Canada, p. 37 
(Canadian Textile Journal Publishing Co., Ltd.). 


*® Canadian Textile Journal 16 Aug. 1940, p. 16. 
* Ibid. p. 16. 
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enable Canada to compete in the production of flax fibre after the 
war.” 

Increase of domestic production has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in both import and export trade. Exports have never formed 
a large proportion of Canadian production but since the war ex- 
ports of cotton-duck and cotton fabrics, flax fibre, and even wool 
fabrics have increased. The United Kingdom, Australia, South 
Africa, and the British possessions in the (West Indies have appreci- 
ably augmented their purchases of cotton duck and fabrics from 
Canada. Whereas in the first four months of 1939, the United King- 
dom imported no wool fabrics from Canada, in the same period in 
1940 it imported 5,418 yards. Newfoundland is also importing more 
wool and cotton fabrics from Canada than before the war. Although 
exports of fibre and tow of flax and hemp increased in value from 
$63,922 in the four months ending April 1939 to $170,269 in 1940, 
those of linen and jute manufactures declined from $4,230 in the 
same period in 1939 to $1,465 in 1940.78 

Canadian industry does not meet the whole of the domestic and 
war demand for textiles, and imports have jumped in value and 
volume.”? Cotton goods and woven rayon fabric imports have in- 
creased from the United States but declined from the United 
Kingdom. Wool imports from the United Kingdom are large and 
there are large stocks in the hands of Canadian firms, which, how- 
ever, consider this a precaution against possible interference with 
imports from Britain, 


The United States. 


In the United States imports of textiles are small in proportion 
tc domestic production, and should they be difficult to obtain or be- 
come too expensive, domestic production could be expanded although 
at relatively higher cost. The only group of manufactured textile 
products showing a significant increase in the first quarter of 1940 
over the first quarter of 1939 was that of jute manufactures. The 
value of imports of cotton, wool, staple fibre, silk, flax, hemp, and 
ramie semi-manufactures and manufactures decreased in this period. 
Japan has been supplying by far the greatest part of the United 





" Cf. Canadian Textile Journal, 2 Aug. 1940, p. 12. 

* Figures taken from the Dominion Bureau oF Statistics: Monthly 
Report of Trade of Canada, Apr. 1940. 

% The value of the imports of cotton fabrics in the first five months of 
1939 was 45 per cent. of the corresponding figure for 1940, that of cotton yarns 
67 per cent., of wool fabrics 32 per cent., of wool yarns 65 per cent., and of 
wool blankets 90 per cent. (Canadian Textile Journal, July 1940, p. 20). 
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States imports of cotton cloth, and these imports could be replaced 
by domestic production under the stimulus of higher prices. The 
fine and speciality fabrics obtained from the United Kingdom are 
very difficult to replace and will continue to be imported as far as 
possible. These fabrics are less likely to be affected by scarcity o1 
shipping than the cheaper fabrics, since their value is greater in 
relation to their weight. United States domestic production of cot- 
ton textiles continued in 1940 at an exceptionally high level, and 
the value of the imports of cotton semi-manufactures and manu- 
factures decreased by over a million dollars in the March quarter 
of 1940 as compared with the same period in 1939. The following 
table illustrates the increase in domestic production and decrease 
of imports that is resulting from the war in the case of staple fibre, 
although the extremely low imports of the second quarter of 1940 
are probably the result of large stocks obtained in the fourth quar- 


























































UNITED STATES RAYON STAPLE FIBRE AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 
In 1939 
Million pounds 
’ Available Available 
Quarter | Produc- Imports 2| for con- Produc- | Imports 2} for con- 
tion ! sumption 3| tion! |, sumption 3 
First 20.5 9.0 29.5 10.9 10.1 21.0 
2nd 19.1 3.2 22.3 11.5 10.9 22.4 
3rd 14.0 10.0 24.0 
4th 16.7 16.4 33.1 
Year 53.1 47.4 100.5 
















been taking place. 
following table: 









Source: Rayon Organon, Aug. 1940, p. 123 


* Production by domestic producers, partly estimated. 
staple fibre and spun rayon yarn. 
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2 Imports for consumption of rayon 
taple fibre available for domestic consumption, being 
the sum of domestic production and imports. 


A considerable shift in the sources of these imports has also 


The nature of these shifts is indicated in the 
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Imports from Japan and Italy increased 39 per cent. while those 
of the United Kingdom decreased 28 per cent. Italy is now out of 
the picture, along with France, Germany, and Belgium, and it is 
possible Japan will join these latter countries. In that event the 
position of the United Kingdom should improve, but domestic pro- 
duction will expand even more. It is conceivable that after the war 
the United States imports of rayon and staple fibre will be reduced 
to a negligible quantity. This, in conjunction with the tremendous 
increase that is undoubtedly taking place in European production 
under Germany, will create a most serious industrial maladjustment 
at the end of the war. 

The imports of woollens have been obtained mainly from the 
United Kingdom, France, and to a smaller extent Japan and Italy. 
French and Italian goods are cut off, and consequently other areas 
may be able to increase their exports, but they cannot entirely re- 
place French high-quality materials. Linen fabrics were imported 
almost exclusively from the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, and 
Belgium. The exports from Czechoslovakia and Belgium are stop- 
ped by the war, and the United Kingdom is having difficulty in 
continuing exports of these fabrics largely because of the problem 
of obtaining the raw material which comes primarily from the Baltic 
States and from Belgium. Belgium controls 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the world supplies of flax. In spite of Government action to control 
the prices of flax in England, they rose rapidly. For example, 
Courtrai flax, which had been around £90 a ton in August 1939, 
was over £400 a ton at the beginning of 1940.8° An effort is being 
made to increase the acreage devoted to flax within the United 
Kingdom* and in Canada. The linen industry of the United King- 
dom (mainly in Northern Ireland) has specialised to a great extent 
in the production of linen fabrics which are used for the manu- 
facture of handkerchiefs, and the United States is its greatest mar- 
ket. There is no other adequate source of supply, so that if these 
fabrics are not obtainable from the United Kingdom, cotton will 
probably be used as a substitute for linen in the manufacture of 
handkerchie‘s in the United States. 

The composition and direction of the export trade of the United 
States has changed since the last war. Before 1914, two-thirds of 





© Textile Mercury and Argus, Fiftieth Annual Trade Review, 23 Feb. 
1940, p. 35. 

% Agreements to put 1,000 acres under flax have already been put into 
eperation in Scotland, where the quota is 2,000 acres. “There is every pros- 
pect of the Scottish flax industry really getting started after many vain ef- 
ba) a result of the war pressure.” (Textile Mercury and Argus, 15 Mar. 
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the exports of the United States were composed of crude materials, 
principally cotton, one-fourth of foodstuffs, and less than one-half 
of finished and semi-finished goods. Since then important changes 
have taken place. Before the outbreak of the present war approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the United States exports consisted of finished 
and semi-finished manufactures, one-fourth of crude materials, and 
the rest of foodstuffs. While before 1914 Europe took three-fifths 
of all shipments, now it takes only two-fifths, and the percentage 
of the total trade going to Asia has increased appreciably.62 The 
volume of United States exports since the outbreak of war in 
September 1939 has soared far above pre-war levels, and in 
August 1940 values were 40 per cent. above those of August 1939. 
“The figure for the war period has not been exceeded in any com- 
parable period since 1929-30.’% Most of the increase was due to 
shipments of war materials, but the exports of textile fibres and 
manufactures were 65.6 per cent. greater in the six months ending 
February 1940 than in the six months ending February 1939. The 
value of exports of cotton semi-manufactures and manufactures 
rose by 7 million dollars in the first quarter of 1939 as compared 
with those of 1940, those of wool by 5 million dollars, and those of 
rayon and other synthetic textiles by 1 million dollars.** The 
proportion of the total production of cotton cloth exported increased 
trom 7.7 per cent. in the first quarter of 1939 to 9.6 per cent. in 
1940.85 

The colonies were among the Netherlands’ best customers for 
textiles, and since this demand can no longer be met by the Nether- 
lands, other sources of supply will become of increased importance. 
Before the invasion of the Netherlands, the demand from the 
Netherlands Indies for United States textiles was increasing, and 
this tendency may be expected to become more pronounced. The 
same is true of the Union of South Africa and lesser markets.** 


South America. 


The war opens a large field for United States exports to South 
America. But the degree to which these exports can be expanded 
will depend upon the industrial development within the various 





Cf. Unirep States, DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE: Survey of Current 
Business, Jan. 1940. p. 9. 

® New York Times, 24 Sept. 1940. 

“ Unitep States, DEPARTMENT OF COMMU:RCE, Op. cit, p. 447. 

® Tbid., p. 443. 

* Cf. Unitrep States, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: Commerce Reports, 
9 Mar. 1940, 
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South American countries and the ability of other countries to 
increase their exports to this area, which in turn depends to some 
extent on their ability and willingness to receive South American 
exports.87 Commodities produced by the United States are in most 
cases competitive with those produced by the countries of South 
America. This of course is the chief obstacle in the way of an 
expansion of trade between the two continents. Nevertheless, the 
United States has increased its takings of some categories of zoods 
from South America. For example, the proportion of apparel-wool 
imports which is obtained from Argentina is almost three times the 
average for corresponding periods since 1935 although imports from 
South Africa are about six times as heavy as they were. About 50 
per cent. of the United States demand for carpet wools, which were 
formerly imported primarily from China (the source of one-third 
to one-half of total carpet-wool imports), India, Egypt, Scotland, 
Syria and Iraq is now supplied by Argentina. Rationing and high 
freight rates have reduced imports from India and Scotland, and 
China and Syria are out of the market.® 

The war of 1914 greatly stimulated industrial development in 
the various countries of South America, and since then industry has 
continued to expand under Government protection. “In many 
South American countries—Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Peru—cotton manufacturing has been expanding at a rapid rate, so 
that significant proportions of home demand formerly supplied by 
imports are now satisfied by domestic production.”®® 

In 1935 the industrial census in Argentina showed 4,712 textile 
establishments with an invested capital of over 300 million pesos, as 
compared with 1,743 establishments in 1914 with a capital of only 
34 million pesos. Most of the cotton yarn production is of counts 
below 40’s. The average count is between 14 and 18. The tendency, 
however, has been to spin increasingly higher counts, and if the war 
causes a great rise in yarn prices it will become increasingly profit- 
able for domestic producers to begin spinning the higher counts. 
Argentine imports of yarns and piece goods have been steadily 
declining. Although before the war imports of coloured yarns and 





“During January, South America more than doubled imports of all 
goods compared with January 1939. Argentine alone upped its demand 226 
per cent. during the first month of the year, Brazil almost doubled its previous 
January total”. (Business Week, 24 Feb. 1940, p. 15.) 

* Cf. Annalist, Sept. 19. 1940. 

Bo canara Lasour Orrice: The World Textile Industry, Vol. I, 
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unbleached piece goods had increased, unbleached yarns and dyed 
and coloured piece goods had fallen markedly. It is estimated that 
the Argentine textile industry supplied 85 per cent. of the total 
domestic demand for woollen goods, 40 per cent. for cotton goods, 
and practically the entire requirements for hosiery, other knit goods, 
and silk and rayon manufactures.” Brazil supplies the home market 
with certain classes of textiles, but does not produce the higher 
counts. According to the United States Commerce Reports of 
August, Peruvian “factories in general operated on the full 48-hour 
schedule, but a few of the textile mills required extra shifts. The 
higher cost of imported goods during the first half of 1940 has 
enabled the domestic manufacturers to install new equipment, in- 
crease output, and work with a wider margin of profit”.® 


The textile industries of South America before the war were 
faced with the same difficulties in disposing of their production as 
the textile industries in other parts of the world. In some of the 
South American republics, including Peru and Brazil, restrictions on 
the importation of textile machinery were put into force at various 
times in order to check expansion of the industry.®? At the same 
time there were large imports of yarns and piece goods, principally 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, Japan, and Italy. 
Japan had been increasing its exports, while those of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Italy were declining, although in 
the first nine months of 1939 Great Britain’s position was improving. 
Italy had made special agreements or arrangements with Uruguay, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina, and before its entry into the war its 
exports to South American countries were reviving. A trade agree- 
ment has been signed between Japan and Argentina under which the 
latter authorises greater imports of Japanese textiles (the most 
important of Japan’s exports to Argentina). Certain cheap woollen 
yarns were formerly imported into Argentina from Poland, and 
Japan is taking the place of Poland in supplying these yarns. 


Rayon yarn production of the countries of South America 
increased about 60 per cent. from 1938 to 1939 while imports de- 





® See Rafael Garcta-MaTA and Emilio Liorens: Argentina Econdémica, 
pp. 121-124, (Buenos Aires, 1939). 

"Unitep States, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: Commerce Reports, 10 
Aug. 1940, p. 679. 

@ The Brazilian prohibition of the installation of new machinery to manu- 
facture substitutes for silk was abolished by a Legislative Decree dated 2 
February 1940. 
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clined 12 per cent.®* Before the war Italy, Germany and Japan were 
the principal suppliers, but in 1939 the Netherlands, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States increased their exports to 
these markets. 

The United States is endeavouring to facilitate trade with South 
America and to capture some of the markets formerly supplied by 
Germany. The Import and Export Bank is making favourable fin- 
ancial arrangements, and special credit facilities are offered to 
South American buyers.** Some expansion of the trade in textiles 
between the various American States is already taking place, Brazil 
and Argentina especially have increased exports to each other and 
to some of the other countries in South America and elsewhere. 

In March 1940 in Argentina, “... There was a noteworthy 
increase in the quantity of cotton yarn which arrived from the 
United States. It has been learned recently that Argentina is begin- 
ning to export cotton yarns to South Africa, and, whilst this may 
be only a temporary phase due to the war, it illustrates the stimulus 
which the European hostilities are giving to the Argentine textile 
industry . . . The local textile manufacturing industry is not only 





* The estimated consumption, production, and imports of Rayon Yarns in the 
principal Central and South American Countries in 1938 and 1939 was as follows 
(in millions of pounds): 
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Source: Rayon Organon, July 1940, p. 112. 


‘There has been a big increase in South America’s financial and trading 
relations with the United States. Chile has secured a loan. Paraguay is embark- 
ing on a large programme of reconstruction backed by the United States Import 
and Export Bank. Brazil negotiated a credit agreement in March.” The Econo- 
mist, 30 Dec. 1939, p. 506. 
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increasing output considerably, but is producing articles of better 
quality and larger range, and this tendency is expected to become 
more pronounced as the war continues... The trade in woollen 
cloth for military uniforms and greatcoats, which was formerly in 
German hands, has now gone to the local industry.” 

It is the production of the finer yarns and fabrics that the war 
will probably affect most. Britain will continue to supply many 
lines, but the range of counts manufactured by the South American 
textile industries will probably be extended as prices of imported 
goods rise or as the goods become more difficult to secure in any 
circumstances.*® 

Thus the textile industries of South America will certainly ex- 
pand if prices rise and some goods become unobtainable. The spin- 
ning and weaving of finer and better quality yarns and fabrics will 
be encouraged by the war, and to some extent there may be a 
diversion of trade to the United States, since the United King- 
dom, and probably Japan, will be unable to avoid some diminu- 
tion in exports; nor will they be able entirely to replace continental 
goods. An organised export policy, on the part of the United 
Kingdom, however, will, undoubtedly prevent this diminution 
from proceeding as far as it would if no attention were directed 
to the maintenance of exports. 


CoNCLUSION 


In peace time the gradual character of the rise of new industrial 
centres affords opportunity for the gradual adjustment of the old 
centres. With the outbreak of war sudden changes in production and 
trade occur, the full effects of which are obscured by the abnormal 
conditions surrounding the economic relations of countries. War in 
some cases intensifies and accelerates previous trends and in other 
cases retards or reverses them. If previous trends are reversed, diffi- 
cult problems of readjustment in industry will arise when peace time 
economic relations are restored. When previous trends are reinforced, 
the rate at which development takes place is so rapid that smooth ad- 
justment in the economic structure of the world is impossible, and 
severe dislocation results. Since full employment is rare and mobility 
of the factors of production far from perfect, adjustment to an in- 





*® BanK or Lonpon AND SoutH America, Limitep: Fortnightly Review, 
20 Apr. 1940, pp. 91-92. 

*“The general tendency of the (South American) market for imported 
woollens is towards finer cloths, inasmuch as the cheap material is becoming 
increasingly centred in the hands of the local manufacturing industry owing to 
- “-° aes in prices of imported goods.” (Textile Mercury and Argus, 29 
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crease in demand is much easier than adjustment to a decrease in 
demand. The expansion of industries in newer centres in response to 
the demands left unsatisfied because of the difficulties facing their 
old suppliers, although accompanied by many problems, is never- 
theless easier than contraction of those industries which have lost 
their markets. 

After the war of 1914 tremendous shifts in the importance of tex- 
tile-producing areas occurred, the most marked of which was the 
relative decline of Lancashire and the rise of India and Japan. How- 
ever, in 1914-1918 very little attention was given by Great Britain 
to her export trade, while to-day greater efforts are being made to 
maintain it. War may merely accelerate the rise in newer centres, 
but unfortunately, shifts that occur during war occur at a rate and 
under conditions that do not allow adjustment in the displaced 
centres. The effort to maintain British exports will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a less rapid and less far-reaching development elsewhere than 
would have taken place if these exports had been neglected, and thus 
will minimise the extent of the shifts. Of the important textile-ex- 
porting countries, only Switzerland, Russia, and the United States 
are not at war. Of the belligerent countries, only the United King- 
dom, India, and Japan are in a position to export to any appreciable 
extent. Consequently the exports of these countries have less compe- 
tition to meet than before the war, but because of higher costs and 
war demands, especially in the United Kingdom and Japan, export 
expansion is severely handicapped and thus there is scope for extra- 
European producing centres to expand their production. If the war 
is followed by a period in which trade barriers are lowered, interna- 
tional trade will increase in volume, although there will probably be 
changes in.its composition. Even if the attainment of self-sufficiency 
is no longer the post-war goal of nations, yet the desire for a more 
industrialised economy will probably become stronger, especially in 
the countries with agricultural over-population, with few natural re- 
sources, or with a “one-crop” economy. Increased industrialisation of 
the agricultural countries of the world will increase their demands 
for imports of machinery, certain raw materials, and capital. This 
will bring greater opportunities for the more advanced countries to 
develop certain classes of exports and for countries producing raw 
materials to increase their trade with each other. Those classes of in- 
dustries, however, which do not require highly specialised labour or 
large amounts of capital, and which produce for the domestic mar- 
ket, will be among the first to expand in the newer industrial coun- 
tries. Export industries of this kind in the older industrial centres 
will be faced with the greatest difficulties after the war. 
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Since the primary advantage possessed by many of the newer in- 
dustrial areas is a large supply of labour at a relatively low cost, the 
industries requiring large amounts of labour in proportion to the 
other factors of production will be the easiest to establish. How- 
ever, in some less industrialised areas the supply of labour is rela- 
tively small and consequently wages are high. In these areas wartime 
expansion of existing industries is very likely to be a temporary con- 
dition, and unless high tariffs protect these industries after the war, 
considerable contraction will be inevitable, Canada and Australia 
are two countries in which nearly all industrial development requires 
high protection. Mechanisation of the Canadian textile industry has 
been rapid in the last ten years and is largely a result of the high cost 
of labour. Technical advance in the production processes of the tex- 
tile industry has been so rapid that the plants equipped with the most 
modern machinery, even though labour costs are high, have a com- 
petitive advantage over the plants with lower labour costs but anti- 
quated equipment. Labour-saving techniques have developed most 
rapidly in the cotton industry since 1918 but are marked in most 
branches of the textile industry. Industrial advance in “new” coun- 
tries will be greatest where. there is a large labour supply and, in ad- 
dition, access to domestic or foreign capital. 

There are, it is true, many simplifications in the argument pre- 
sented in this article. Exchange control, accompanied by rationing of 
foreign exchange, directs trade in many cases into channels other 
than those that would be followed if purchasers were allowed free 
access to the cheapest market. Government control of investment, 
instituted in many countries, will affect the course of industrial de- 
velopment and hinder the growth of types of industries not favoured 
by the Government. 

Industrialisation in most countries is to a greater and greater ex- 
tent being “planned” by national authorities with reference to some 
defined end. This tendency is accentuated in wartime and may eas- 
ily result in an industrial development quite different from that 
which past experience might lead us to expect. For example, the de- 
velopment of the Australian economy may in some respects be 
planned to complement that of the United Kingdom and, especially 
in wartime, be determined by the needs of the United Kingdom.” 
These qualifications of our general argument may become increasing- 
ly important as the war advances, but underlying the myriad currents 
and cross-currents in world economic relations are certain simple and 
basic economic principles, the recognition of which will enable coun- 
tries to adjust their economy most advantageously and with least 
cost to themselves. 
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The extent to which this war will cause new changes or speed up 
existing ones will depend, of course, on the length and character of 
the war. The effect of further destruction, changes in national boun- 
daries, and similar problems, have not been discussed in this article. 
Furthermore, long-run economic changes take time to work out. With 
these qualifications the analysis presented here may have a certain 
value not only for the textile industries but for other industries, 
especially those whose products enter into international trade. Similar 
analysis in fuller detail of the characteristics and trends in any indus- 
try may yield significant results regarding the effect of war on the 
relative importance of the different producing centres. 





"Cf. E. R. Waker: War-Time Economics with Special Reference to 
Australia, Chapter III (Melbourne University Press, 1939). 





The Rowell-Sirois Report 


A Canadian Reaffirmation of the Democratic 
Faith in Social Progress 


The Rowell-Sirois Report (the report of the recent Canadian 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations) is of far- 
reaching significance at the present time as an eloquent re-affirma- 
tion of the democratic faith in sustained social progress based upon 
an economic reorganisation which respects human freedom in spheres 
“which are primarily cultural and social’. It is inspired by an out- 
look which coincides with the conviction expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments and peoples of the American Contin- 
ent in the Declaration of Havana that the International Labour Or- 
ganisation has an essential part to play “in building up a stable in- 
ternational peace based upon co-operation in pursuit of social jus- 
tice for all peoples everywhere.’ As regards the problems created 
by the development of an internationally interdependent industrial 
economy, Canada, with its diversity of cultural traditions and econ- 
omic conditions and its federal political system, has been a micro- 
cosm of the world at large; and rarely has the importance of the 
International Labour Organisation as a vital part of any attempt to 
promote “peace, order and good government” on a world basis been 
more cogently demonstrated than in the study of the social and 
economic problems of Canada contained in the Rowell-Sirois Report. 
The Report, though not written for such a purpose, is therefore one 
of the most significant contributions yet made to the discussion of 
European and international reconstruction after the war. It is also 
of outstanding importance as a study of the problems involved in 
the distribution of legislative authority in respect of labour and 
social problems under federal systems of government and, as such, 
deserves to be widely known in other federal countries. It is therefore 
thought that a somewhat full summary of the Report, embodying 
extensive quotations from its text, may be of interest to readers of 
The International Labour Review. The report reviews, inter 
alia, the distribution of legislative authority in Canada in respect 
of:— unemployment insurance, employment services, and public 
works policy; social assistance in respect of risks other than unem- 
ployment ; contributory pensions and health insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation; legislation relating to minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and the age for admission to employment ; industrial disputes ; 
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and the implementation of international labour conventions. With re- 
gard to the implementation of international labour conventions, the 
Report deals with the situation arising from the ratification by Can- 
ada in 1935 of three international labour conventions, the legislation 
designed to implement which was subsequently declared by the Privy 
Council to be beyond the constitutional authority of the Dominion 
Parliament, and embodies a unanimous recommendation by the Com- 
mission that the Dominion should be given authority to implement 
these conventions and any further international labour conventions 
which may be ratified by Canada. This recommendation clearly has a 
direct bearing upon the question how the process of international 
legislation in respect of labour questions can be made more effective 
after the war. 


THE TopicaAL INTEREST OF THE REPORT 


On 3 May 1940, the Canadian Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, which was appointed pursuant to an Order in 
Council of 14 August 1937, presented its report. In the final chap- 
ter of this report the Commission points out that the decisions under- 
lying its recommendations were reached before the outbreak of war, 
but that the Commission decided, after deliberation, to complete 
the Report exactly as it would have been completed had war 
not been declared.2 While recognizing that the war is certain to 
produce great changes in the structure of the Canadian economy, 
the Commission alludes to the impossibility of predicting the na- 
ture and extent of these changes at the present time, indicates 
that its basic recommendations concerning the re-allocation of 
the functions of Government and the financial relations of the 
Dominion and the provinces were framed with the possibility of 
emergencies in mind, and expresses the hope that they will be found 
to be sufficiently flexible to be adjusted to any situation which the 
war may produce. The Report points out that “The need for some 
action designed to enable the people of Canada to throw their whole 
weight into any great national effort, such as the struggle to which 
they have committed themselves, and at the same time to ensure the 
smooth working of the social and educational services on which the 
welfare of the mass of the people depends, is far greater and far 
more urgent in time of war and of post-war reorganisation than it is 
in time of peace” (Book II, p. 275). The Commission indicates that 
it has been its aim “to frame proposals which will, if implemented, 
place jurisdiction over the social services in the hands of the Gov- 
ernments most likely to design and administer them, not merely with 
the greatest economy and the greatest technical efficiency, but with 
the regard for the social, cultural and religious outlook of the vari- 
ous regions of Canada which is essential to genuine human welfare”, 
and that “the financial proposals have been designed to enable every 
province of Canada to rely on having sufficient revenue at its com- 





* Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations; Book 
I, Canada: 1867-1939; Book II, Recommendations; Book III, Documentation. 


* Book II, Recommendations, p. 275. 
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mand in war time as in peace time, in years of adversity as in years 
of prosperity, to carry out the important functions entrusted to it” 
while “leaving the fiscal powers of the Dominion as wide in fact as 
they have always been in law, so that it may direct the wealth of the 
nation as the national interest may require”. “If”, the Commission 
asks, “some such adjustment of Canadian economic life appeared suf- 
ficiently urgent to lead to the appointment of the Commission in time 
of peace, how much more urgent is it in time of war? How much 
more urgent will it be in the critical transition from war to peace 
again?” (Book II, p. 276). 


THE MEMBERSHIP, ORIGIN, AND MANDATE OF THE 
Rowe tt-Srrois COMMISSION 


The Commission originally consisted of Chief Justice Rowell of 
Ontario, Mr. Justice Rinfret of the Supreme Court of Canada, John 
W. Dafoe, Esq., of Winnipeg, Professor R. A, MacKay of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, and Professor H. F. Angus of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Mr. Justice Rinfret resigned owing to 
ill-health before the first public session of the Commission and was 
succeeded by Professor Joseph Sirois of Laval University, Quebec. 
Chief Justice Rowell, after acting as Chairman at most of the public 
meetings held by the Commission and guiding the planning of its re- 
search programme, was also obliged to resign in consequence of seri- 
ous illness and was succeeded as Chairman of the Commission by 
Dr. Sirois. All of the Commission’s recommendations were adopted 
unanimously and the Commission stresses in its Report that the 
complete agreement reached between its members “is not the result 
of compromise or of give and take but reflects sincere unanimity of 
judgment on the great issues which confront the nation”, a unani- 
mity of judgment the significance of which “is enhanced by the fact 
that the four Commissioners are men from different regions of Can- 
ada” (Book II, p. 267). 


As the Commission observes in its Report (Book I, p. 248), the 
decisions handed down by the Privy Council in 1937 relating to the 
constitutional validity of a number of Dominion measures common- 
ly known as the Bennett “New Deal” can be regarded as having,in a 
sense “framed the Commission’s terms of reference”. It will be re- 
membered that certain of these decisions*® held to be ultra vires five 
Dominion enactments, the Weekly Day of Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings Act, the Minimum Wages Act, the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act, the Employment and Social Insurance Act, and the Dom- 
inion Natural Products Marketing Act. It is unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate here the technical details of the allocation of legislative juris- 





* Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario (1937) A. C. 
326; Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario (1937) A. C. 
355; Attorney General of British Columbia v. Attorney General of Canada 
(1937) A. C. 377. 
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diction under the Canadian Constitution* or to discuss the legal 
reasoning upon which the 1937 decisions were based.® For present 
purposes it is sufficient to summarise their general effect as stated 
in the Report of the Royal Commission. 

These decisions denied the power of the Dominion to set up nation- 
wide standards of labour legislation. The decision on the three Acts 
which had been passed to give effect to international labour conven- 
tions ratified by Canada® interpreted section 132 of the British North 
America Act, which empowers the Dominion Parliament to imple- 
ment “the obligations of Canada or of any Province thereof, as part 
of the British Empire, towards Foreign Countries arising under 
Treaties between the Empire and such Foreign Countries”, as apply- 
ing only to “British Empire treaties” negotiated by the Imperial Exe- 
cutive where the obligations involved are assumed by Canada as part 
of the British Empire, with the result that there are a number of 
matters, including most of the questions dealt with by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, on which the Dominion cannot give ef- 
fect to treaties which it alone has power to negotiate. The same deci- 
sion, taken together with that upon the Employment and Social In- 
surance Act’, made it finally clear that the power of the Dominion 
under section 91 of the Constitution to make laws for the “peace, 
order and good government” of Canada, which earlier decisions had 
interpreted as being exclusively an emergency power, is operative 
only in temporary and overwhelming emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or famine. The resulting situation is described by the Commis- 
sion in the following terms :— 


The Canadian dilemma over social legislation was thus sharply outlined. 
The Constitution forbids the Dominion to establish uniform labour legislation 
of general application and, despite the unrestricted taxing powers of the Dom- 
inion, the possibility of framing any contributory social insurance scheme of 
nation-wide extent which would be validly enacted by the Dominion, is open 
to the gravest doubt. 

Temporary evils of great magnitude may be grappled with by Dominion 
legislation under the general clause of section 91 but an enduring and deep- 
rooted social malaise, which requires the mobilising of efforts on a nation-wide 
scale to deal with it, is beyond the power of the Dominion unless it is com- 
prised in the enumerated heads of section 91. Generally, therefore, the power to 





“A brief account written with special reference to the implementation of 
international labour conventions will be found in Bryce M. Stewart, Cana- 
dian Labor Laws And The Treaty, 1926, Chapter II, “Dominion and Provincial 
Powers in Labour Legislation”, pp. 47-65, or C. W. Jenxs, “The Constitu- 
tional Capacity of Canada to give effect to International Labour Conventions”, 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Laws, 3rd series, Vol. 
XVI, 4th Part, 1934, pp. 201-215. 

* For which, see the symposium by a number of authorities in Canadian Bar 
Review, Vol. XV, 1937, pp. 401-507. 

* Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario (1937) A.C. 
326, the three Acts being the Weekly Day of Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act, the Minimum Wages Act, and the Limitation of Hours of Work Act. 
“a Te General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario (1937) A.C. 

* Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Company v. Manitoba Free Press (1923) 
A.C. 696; In re Board of Commerce Act (1922) I A.C. 191. 
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deal with these pressing social questions rests with the provinces. But this 
makes it very difficult to secure the uniformity of standards which are desir- 
able in many parts of social legislation. Moreover, the provinces are limited in 
their access to revenues by the financial settlement of 1867 (and in practice by 
Dominion taxation in the same fields) and many of them are unable to carry 
the financial burden involved. 

Of course, these difficulties had been encountered in practice long before 
the Privy Council decisions of 1937. Over a period of twenty-five years, sev- 
eral attempts have been made to overcome them by the method of Dominion 
conditional grants of financial assistance to the provinces. In various matters 
where uniform governmental action was deemed desirable in the national in- 
terest, the Dominion has made grants available to the provinces for special 
purposes on condition that the provinces undertake the work and maintain 
certain standards designed to secure a fair degree of uniformity across the coun- 
try. The Dominion has tried to secure sufficient control over the administration 
of the particular activity of the provinces to enforce the maintenance of the 
desired standards. This has involved very substantial efforts in administrative 
co-operation between the provinces and the Dominion. The results obtained from 
this co-operation are far from re-assuring (Book I, p. 249). 


A further decision, that upon the Natural Products Marketing 
Act®, confirmed earlier decisions’ that the federal power to regulate 
trade and commerce under section 91 (2) of the Constitution does 
not extend to the regulation of trading transactions completed with- 
in a single province, and thus emphasised that the power to regulate 
economic life is divided between the provinces and the Dominion, 
neither of which can encroach upon the sphere of the other, In the 
view of the Commission thesé decisions “scarcely came as a surprise 
but they served to underline again the wide scope of provincial 
powers and responsibilities in modern economic and social legisla- 
tion” and “when related to the limitations on the taxing powers of the 
provinces under the British North America Act™ and the wide dis- 
parities in the yield of revenue sources in the different provinces, 
they placed the crisis which had been gathering in Canadian public 
finance in clear relief” (Book I, p. 248). This aspect of the position 
confirmed by these decisions can be summarised as follows: The 
present division of legislative power under the Constitution throws 
the main burden of modern social legislation upon the provinces, but 
the support of such legislation has become one of the heaviest finan- 
cial charges which governments are obliged to meet, and the division 
of taxing powers under the Constitution gives the Dominion un- 
limited access to sources of revenue and restricts the provinces to a 
limited number of sources (Book I, p. 252). 

It is therefore not surprismg that the general mandate entrusted 
to the Royal Commission was to undertake a re-examination of the 
economic and financial basis of Confederation and of the distribution 
of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social develop- 





* Attorney General of British Columbia v. Attorney General of Canada 
(1937) A.C. 377. 

% Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Alberta (1916) 1 
A.C. 88; In re Board of Commerce Act (1925) A.C. 191; Toronto Electric 
Commissioners v. Snider (1925) A.C. 396; Attorney General of Quebec v. 
Attorney General of Canada (1932) A.C. 41. 

“The Act which constitutes the Canadian Constitution. 
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ments of the last seventy years, to consider and report upon the facts 
disclosed by the investigations of the Commissioners, and to indicate 
“what in their opinion, subject to the retention of the distribution of 
legislative powers essential to a proper carrying out of the federal 
system in harmony with national needs and the promotion of na- 
tional unity, will best effect a balanced relationship between the fin- 
ancial powers and the obligations and functions of each governing 
body, and conduce to a more efficient independent and economical 
discharge of government responsibilities in Canada” (Book I, pp.9- 
10), Without limiting the general scope of their enquiry, the Com- 
missioners were also specially instructed “(a) to examine the consti- 
tutional allocation of revenue sources and governmental burdens to 
the Dominion and provincial governments, the past results of such 
allocation and its suitability to present conditions and the conditions 
that are likely to prevail in the future; (b) to investigate the charac- 
ter and amount of taxes collected from the people of Canada, to con- 
sider these in the light of constitutional and legal limitations, and of 
financial and economic conditions, and to determine whether taxa- 
tion as at present allocated and imposed is as equitable and efficient 
as can be devised; (c) to examine public expenditures and public 
debts in general, in order to determine whether the present division 
of the burden of government is equitable, and conducive to efficient 
administration, and to determine the ability of the Dominion and 
provincial governments to discharge their governmental responsibili- 
ties within the framework of the present allocation of public func- 
tions and powers, or on the basis of some form of reallocation there- 
of; and (d) to investigate Dominion subsidies and grants to provin- 
cial governments” (Book I, p. 10). The terms of reference of the 
Commission thus requested it to give special attention to the financial 
aspects of the distribution of legislative authority, and the Com- 
mission accordingly placed the main emphasis of its work upon the 
problem of relating the revenues and responsibilities of the Dominion 
and provincial governments respectively. 


THE CommMIssIon’s ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


Origin of the Disequilibrium between Responsibilities and Resources 
under the Canadian Federal System 


Book I of the Commission’s report is devoted to a survey of the 
working of Canadian federalism from 1867, the date of the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion, to 1939, and traces the inter-relations be- 
tween the development of economic conditions and forces and the 
current outlook upon the question of the distribution of constitutional 
authority between the Dominion and the provinces during each of 
the successive stages in the history of the Dominion. The Commis- 
sion points out that Confederation was “made possible by a remark- 
able conjuncture of events which brought each of the separate colon- 
ies to a crisis in its affairs at the same time and pointed to political 
union as a common solution of their difficulties” (Book I, p. 19). 
Asa result of the adoption of free trade by Great Britain, the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America lost the mercantile privileges supplied 
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by the navigation laws and trade preferences, in reliance upon which 
they had grown up, and this compelled them to face drastic readjust- 
ments in their economies. Before such readjustment had been 
achieved, what the Commissioners describe as “the hostile attitude 
and aggressive expansion of the United States” (Book I, p. 19) dur- 
ing the period immediately following the Civil War gave them cause 
for grave concern. Confederation was accordingly designed to pre- 
serve the independence of the colonies in the face of American ex- 
pansion and to afford facilities for the organisation of trade among 
themselves in order to compensate for the loss of their valuable com- 
mercial privileges. It was intended as “a plan whereby, through mu- 
tual concession, cultural and local loyalties”, which are of exception- 
al strength in Canada, “could be preserved and reconciled with the 
political strength and solidarity of the whole” (Book I, p. 29). The 
Commission points out “that economically, the first objectives of 
Confederation were to establish a free-trade area comprising the five 
cld provinces and to develop inter-provincial transportation facilities. 
The resources and industries of the several provinces, it was thought, 
would prove complementary to each other, and would increase pros- 
perity and self-sufficiency” (Book I, p. 30). From the outset, how- 
ever, there was a further though a less immediate objective: “The 
new political framework was designed to give the Federal Govern- 
ment ample powers for the prodigious task of opening up the West. 
The Federal Government was intended to give a vigorous lead in 
the development of the new national transcontinental economy and in 
matters relating to that development there was to be no doubt, such as 
had recently arisen in the United States, about its authority” (Book 
I, p 30). It was in the light of these objectives that the responsibili- 
ties of government and sources of revenue were allocated between 
the Dominion and the provinces in 1867. The statesmen of that time 
“did not anticipate any radical change in the functions of govern- 
ment” but “assumed that the sphere of government action would re- 
main essentially what it had been in the past” (Book I, p. 36). It is 
the fact that there have been since 1867 “sweeping economic and 
social changes and no less important changes in opinion as to the 
appropriate functions of government, none of which could have been 
anticipated at the time” (Book I, p. 36) which lies at the root of the 
constitutional difficulties which have arisen in connection with the 
development of social legislation in Canada. 

Other elements have admittedly contributed to the existence of 
these difficulties. It is, for instance, inevitable that difficult questions 
should arise in connection with the division of legislative powers 
under any federal constitution. As the Commission observes: “No 
amount of care in phrasing the division of powers in a federal scheme 
will prevent difficulty when the division comes to be applied to the 
variety and complexity of social relationships, The different aspects 
of life in a society are not insulated from one another in such a way 
as to make possible a mechanical application of the division of 
powers. There is nothing in human affairs which corresponds to the 
neat logical divisions found in the Constitution. Therefore, attempts 
to exercise the powers allotted by the Constitution frequently raise 
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questions as to its meaning in relation to particular circumstances” 
(Book I, p. 31). No doubt it is equally true that it has been Canada’s 
misfortune that the frequency with which such questions have arisen, 
and their difficulty when they have arisen, have been greatly in- 
creased by the lack of neat logical divisions even in the Constitution. 
To the inevitable confusion of human affairs has been added a con- 
fused and confusing distribution of constitutional authority. In the 
language of the Commission : 

The task of interpretation was complicated by the existence, in sections 91 
and 92, of several general descriptions of the ambit of legislative power given 
to the Dominion and the provinces which lacked a clear, legal meaning. “Peace 
Order and good Government”, “Regulation of Trade and Commerce” (which 
are Dominion powers) and “Property and Civil Rights in the Province” (which 
is a provincial power) do not convey precise signification (Book I, p. 31). 


Doubtless also the difficulty has been accentuated by the fact that 
the Privy Council, which since 1867 has had the last word on the 
meaning of the Canadian Constitution (which takes the form of the 
British North America Act 1867, a Statute of the British Parlia- 
ment, as amended by that Parliament from time to time though in 
recent years only on the request of the Canadian Parliament), has 
“brought to its task of elucidation an elaborate set of rules binding on 
the courts in their interpretation of all statutes” and has taken the 
view that it “was not free to consider historical evidence about in- 
tentions but was bound to restrict itself to a consideration of 
what may be called, by contrast, legal evidence — the intention actu- 


ally expressed by the words used in the Act” (Book I, p. 32). But 
these are not the fundamentals of the matter: 


The framers of the Constitution could not foresee the revolutionary eco- 
nomic and social changes which have since taken place and therefore could 
have no intention concerning them. Whatever powers Confederation was in- 
tended to confer on the Dominion, these intentions cannot provide answers for 
many of the questions which agitate us now for the simple reason that the 
conditions out of which present difficulties arise were not even remotely consid- 
ered as possibilities. The intentions of the founders cannot, except by chance, 
provide solutions for problems of which they never dreamed (Book I, p. 36). 


Contemplating only the functions of government as understood by 
their own generation, the framers of the Constitution made no pro- 
vision for the allocation of legislative jurisdiction in respect of the 
subject-matter of modern social legislation and devised a public fin- 
ance structure which “was in part determined by the legacy of debts 
and the character of the economy” and was “guided by the prevail- 
ing philosophy of the functions of government and the fiscal experi- 
ence of the past” (Book I, p. 41). They had entrusted to the Domin- 
ion responsibility for “national security, national development and 
the fostering of trade and commerce by appropriate regulation”. 
These they regarded as “the great functions of government .. . . the 
functions ... likely to expand in the future” (Book I, p. 43). They 
accordingly planned the public finance structure of Confederation 
upon the assumption that the cost of the functions left to the prov- 
inces would not be large: 


The Federal Government was to assume virtually all the provincial debts 
and the large expanding functions of government. With greatly reduced re- 
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sponsibilities, the provinces could have no need for access to the great sources 
of revenue of the day. Accordingly, section 92 limited the provinces to direct 
taxation within the province. The provinces were given the public domain with 
its incidental revenues and a power to impose a variety of licences and fees. 
These were the sources from which the provinces were expected to finance 
their activities. The customs duties and excise taxes which provided the great 
bulk of the revenues were reserved exclusively to the Federal Government 
(Book I, p. 44). 


The resulting situation is summarised by the Commission in the 
following terms: 


The important responsibility for national defence was transferred to the 
Dominion and the provincial treasuries were rélieved of the incalculable burdens 
which it might entail. The largest single item of public expenditure in the col- 
onies had been the promotion of economic development. One of the major pur- 
poses of Confederation was to apply still greater energies to this task and to 
provide still larger financial resources for the purpose. In effect, the Dominion 
was a great holding company designed to unify the efforts of the colonies in re- 
alising the opportunities of a transcontinental domain. All the provincial assets 
which could be adapted to that purpose were transferred to the Dominion as 
were the debts which the provinces had incurred in acquiring them. The burden 
of the functions left with the provinces was expected, in per capita terms, to 
grow lighter rather than heavier. In the economic and social conditions of the 
time, the cost of education and public welfare was not expected to increase dis- 
proportionately to the growth of population. It was anticipated that rapid ex- 
tension of municipal institutions would carry any additional burdens which these 
services might involve in the future and would reduce the outlay of provincial 
governments upon them. The transfer of the dynamic, expanding functions of 
government to the Dominion while the provinces retained those which were 
thought to be static or likely to decline explains the lopsided division of the 
revenue sources of the time. The Dominion was given an unlimited power of 
taxation to enable it to meet the growing as well as the unpredictable responsi- 
bilities of the State. The provinces were left with but fractions of their former 
revenues. The power of direct taxation had to be given to the provinces in order 
that they might confer that power on the municipalities which they were ex- 
pected to create. But all the circunstances of the day seemed to indicate that 
direct taxation could not be fruitfully employed by other than municipal gov- 
ernments. It was expected that any additional revenues. which a province might 
need would be found in the growing receipts from the public domain rather than 
in direct taxation. Subsidies were introduced to make it barely possible for the 
provinces to balance their budgets. These subsidies were conceived to be final 
and, subject to a minor exception, were not intended to grow with the growth 
of population” (Book I, p. 46). 


The emergence of the social functions of government would not 
have destroyed the balance between the distribution of legislative au- 
thority and the assignment of sources of revenue so completely as in 
the event it did had it not been for the combined effect of political 
forces which enhanced the authority of the provinces at the expense 
of that of the Dominion during the formative period of the traditions 
of Canadian federalism and a series of legal decisions which, in part 
a reflection of these forces, had a crystallising effect which perpe- 
tuated their influence. As the Commission indicates: 

The enactment of the British North America Act did not of itself assure that 
balance between national loyalties and interests and provincial loyalties and 
interests which an effective federal system requires. The Act merely provided 
a framework within which such a balance might be established. During the past 
thirty years Canada had to search for an equilibrium between two sets of forces. 
In the early part of the period the internal and external influences which 
brought about Confederation continued to operate and their momentum carried 
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the nation-builders through to the main objectives of the union. The Dominion 
Government vigorously attempted to bring into being the centralised federalism 
which it recognised as the intention of the Fathers of Confederation. In the 
later part of the period, provincial loyalties arose in the new provinces and re- 
asserted themselves in the old. Provincial Governments contested the dominance 
ot the Dominion and won a signal victory for provincial rights (Book I, p. 47). 


Why? The explanation offered by the Commission is primarily an 
economic one: 

In the first thirty years of Confederation, the physical framework of the 
Dominion had been completed and the basic national economic policies for the 
future had been adopted. Despite these achievements, the period was one of 
trial, discouragement, and even failure. The national economic expansion failed 
to materialise. The long depression naturally weakened the newer and more 
tenuous loyalties and the Federal Government which, at first, undertook its ap- 
pointed task of national leadership with vigour and assurance floundered and 
seemed to have lost its way. Its hesitation helped to undermine its claim to 
dominate the provinces. Provincial loyalties, on the other hand, showed an un- 
expected strength and Privy Council decisions confirmed the provinces in pos- 
session of a large sphere of action beyond the reach of the Dominion (Book I, 


p. 65).12 


Unhappily for the case of adjustment to future strains of the 
Canadian constitutional system, it was the decision in favour of the 
provinces given by the Privy Council during this period of reaction 
which fixed the accepted content of the general expressions contained 
in the articles of the Constitution allocating jurisdiction (sections 91 
and 92 of the British North America Act). There was a swing away 
from the broad interpretation of the power of the Dominion to legis- 
late for “peace, order and good government” which had been adopted 
in the early case of Russell v. The Queen*’, and the items “property 
and civil rights” and “matters of a local and private nature within 
the province” in the list of subjects of provincial legislative jurisdic- 
tion came to be the effective residuary clause of the sections assign- 
ing legislative power.** 


The Effects of the First World War and the World Depression 


It is neither possible within the scope of this article, nor necessary 
for its purpose, to recapitulate in detail each of the various stages in 
the ebb and flow of Dominion influence and jurisdiction from 1867 
to 1937,15 but some reference to the effects of the first world war 
and the world depression is desirable. The war stimulated the Cana- 
dian economy, but made it even more vulnerable than before to ex- 
ternal influences. It gave immense authority to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment while the struggle lasted, but this authority “disintegrated 
with the return of peace” for it became very difficult “to combine the 
group interests, which more and more found expression in Federal 
politics, for the support of a vigorous policy by the Dominion” and 
“thus, in the event, the partial eclipse of the province was short lived” 





% For a detailed account of the economic problems and policies of the period, 
see pp. 47-55. 

(1882) 7 A.C., s. 29. 

% The relevant cases are reviewed briefly in the Report, Book I, pp. 55-59. 

* The subject is discussed in the Report, Book I, pp. 47 et seq. 
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(Book I, p. 111). “In the twenties”, the Commission observes,“ “the 
provinces were to take a more important place than ever before, while 
the Dominion followed a mainly negative policy” (Book I, p, 111). 
Such was the distribution of political influence in the period when 
the war, by accelerating the development of an economy characterised 
by interdependence and specialisation, had contributed to the de- 
cline of laissez-faire as a social philosophy and led the many to hope 
that governments could and would “organise for social welfare as 
they had organised for war”. In Canada as elsewhere the first world 
war “hastened considerably the acceptance of the philosophy of the 
social service state” (Book I, p. 111). The upshot was that the prov- 
inces, and not the Dominion, attempted to meet the growing de- 
mand for social services. “In the general prosperity of the twenties, 
which provided an expanding national income” they were “able, with 
more or less difficulty, to carry the new responsibilities which they 
had assumed”, (Book I, p. 137), But when Canada felt the impact 
of the great depression the situation became untenable. “The unequal 
incidence of the burden on the different groups or regions in the 
country was the outstanding feature and the basis of the most seri- 
ous problems arising out of the depression”. (Book I, p. 147). In 
the Commission’s view, however, the depression merely aggravated 
a situation which was inherently unstable: 

. . . fundamental changes were occurring and certain major forces operat- 
ing which made very substantial increases in social service expenditures by gov- 
ernments inevitable even if a high level of general prosperity had been main- 
tained . . . . The virtual inevitability, in any circumstances, of rapidly increas- 
ing welfare expenditures called for close examination of the governmental dis- 
tribution of financial responsibility and of the appropriateness of the existing 
division of jurisdiction for administrative purposes, but when the depression ex- 
penditures were added to the already steeply mounting curve the need became 
urgent (Book I, p. 208). 


For a brief period it seemed that the requirements of the situation 
might perhaps be met by a re-interpretation of the powers conferred 
upon the Dominion by some of the very general language used in the 
Eritish North America Act. The Commission points out that al- 
though the trend of interpretation has been favourable to provincial 
power, 

between 1930 and 1932, the Privy Council handed down several 
decisions upholding Dominion legislation in a manner which seemed to involve 
qualifications on some of their earlier pronouncements, and, at the same time, to 
countenance freer and looser interpretation of the British North America Act 
than had hitherto been adopted. Some regarded these decisions as rather a re- 
versal of the trend of decision and a new emphasis on the scope and magnitude 
of Dominion powers. But this reversal of trend by the Privy Council, if re- 
versal it was, turned. out to be merely temporary, as its adverse decision in 1937 
on a number of Dominion measures, commonly known as the Bennett “New 
Deal” clearly showed (Book I, p. 260). 


Those decisions, as was noted at the outset of this article, “framed the 
Commission’s terms of reference’”’.1® Insofar as finality exists in such 
matters they finally closed the door to readjustment by reinterpreta- 
tion and made the consideration of constitutional amendments inevit- 
able. 





* See p. 349 above. 
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THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


From analysis the Commission proceeds to prescription. Its re- 
commendations cover the allocation of legislative jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the provinces, the financial powers and obligations 
of the Dominion and the provinces respectively, the possibility of 
administrative economies in Canada, the Dominion-provincial aspects 
of the Canadian transportation problem, and a variety of miscellane- 
ous questions. Of the subjects dealt with it is the allocation of legis- 
lative jurisdiction which is of the most direct interest to students of 
the constitutional aspects of the development of social legislation in 
Canada, but there is an essential relation between the Commission’s 
proposals concerning the allocation of legislative jurisdiction and its 
financial recommendations. 


The Social and Constitutional Outlook Inspiring the Commission’s 
Recommendations 


In the Introduction to its Recommendations the Commission em- 
phasises the social purpose which has inspired it: 


We have endeavoured to keep before us at all times the goal of human 
welfare which should determine the character both of political and economic 
systems. We are fully alive to the importance of maintaining, and of expand- 
ing as rapidly as possible, the national income which is woefully inadequate for 
the standards of well-being which Canadians have come to adopt. It is this 
need for a larger national income which has governed us in the recommenda- 
tions which we have made for simplifying our financial system, for carrying as 
economically as possible the great burden of public debt, for co-operation in the 
direction of future governmental investment through borrowing, and for elimin- 
ating those features of our fiscal system which involve a high cost of tax com- 
pliance or which have a marked tendency to check investment and so to reduce 
employment. 

But it is not merely an expansion of the national income which is needed. 
If welfare is to be achieved the national income must be better distributed and a 
greater measure of social and economic security must be provided for those in 
low income groups. We have not, of course, attempted to lay down a pattern 
for social legislation in Canada, but we have in accordance with our instructions 
endeavoured to clear the way for the sort of legislation which seems probable in 
the future by making recommendations concerning the responsibility for enact- 
ing or withholding it. 

The problem of the prevention of unemployment, and insofar as it cannot 
be prevented, of the relief of its Victims, is of outstanding importance both 
as regards the size of the national income and as regards its distribution. In 
seeking the highest possible national income we must seek conditions under 
which full employment of the whole labour force of the nation will occur, and 
the distribution of the national income is most satisfactory when the incomes 
ot the able-bodied take the form of adequate wages for work done. 

There is a second aspect of the distribution of the national income which 
is of great importance in a federal system, and of particular importance in Can- 
ada. The unequal distribution of the national income as between the people of 
different regions may excite feelings quite as dangerous to national unity as 
those aroused by gross inequalities between different income groups. The provi- 
sion of a national minimum standard of social services cannot (without com- 
plete centralisation of all social services) be divorced from the assurance to 
every government in Canada of the revenues necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of its recognised functions. 

In giving special prominence to economic aims we have not been forgetful 
that any nation worthy of the name will have other and, in a sense, higher aims 
as well. Economic aims have, of course, a moral aspect, and crusading zeal to 
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assail evil social conditions, high rates of sickness and death, poverty, illiteracy 
and bad housing, cannot be considered as crudely materialistic. But these higher 
aims are in no danger of conflicting with economic aims unless, of course, they 
are pursued with a reckless disregard for the necessity.of maintaining the na- 
tional income which is in the long run essential for their achievement. 

But there are other aims less closely intertwined with economic well-being. 
In Canada, whether we speak of personal freedom and democracy, or of pre- 
serving the healthy mean between too great liberty for the individual and too 
great authority for the State, we reach much the same conclusions as to one 
of the higher aims of the Canadian people. None of these higher aims are, in 
our opinion, inconsistent with the economic aims which we have discussed. We 
believe that the proposals which we make in this Report respect economic and 
social aims alike. We make important recommendations for adjustment in the 
distribution of governmental burdens, and in sources of revenue necessary to 
meet them, but these adjustments will leave untouched the arrangements which 
during the last seventy years have preserved complete provincial liberty of ac- 
tion in spheres which are primarily cultural and social. Indeed this liberty of 
action will be assured even better than it is today, as the provinces will be 
freed from the pressure which is apt to be exerted upon them by demands for 
this or that social service which, it is said, can be financed only with assist- 
ance from the Dominion that would of necessity involve some supervision by 
the Dominion (Book II, pp. 9-10). 

The passage may well rank as a classical statement, the more signi- 
ficant in that it was published in the early days of May 1940, of the 
democratic faith in sustained social progress based upon an economic 
reorganisation which respects human freedom in “spheres which are 
primarily cultural and social”. 

While progressive in social temper, and in no way shrinking from 
proposing the bold new departures which the evolution of the Cana- 
dian economy has made indispensable, the Commission professes a 
temperamental conservatism in its constitutional outlook, and indi- 
cates that “in devising the most appropriate allocation of jurisdiction 
in the light of present conditions and probable future developments” 
it has been guided by four considerations: “(a) the presumption that 
existing constitutional arrangements should not be disturbed ex- 
cept for compelling reasons; (b) the existence of pronounced dif- 
ferences in social philosophy between different regions in Canada; 
(c) the need for economy and efficiency in administration; and (d) 
the suitability of different jurisdictions for carrying the financial 
burdens involved” (Book II, p. 13). The Commission insists upon 
“the importance of limiting the transfer of jurisdiction to the Dom- 
inion to what is strictly necessary” (Book II, p. 13). It shows a full 
awareness of the dangers of excessive centralisation, and those of its 
recommendations which involve an increase in federal jurisdiction 
are the more weighty on that account. 


The Social Services (excluding Contributory Insurance*) 


The Commission points out that the necessity for “a redistribu- 
tion of the burdens of social welfare” (Book II, p. 15) proceeds 
primarily from the great increase which has occurred in public ex- 
penditures for the purpose. The total expenditures of the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments on social welfare (exclusive 





With the exception of unemployment insurance, which is most conveniently 
dealt with in this section together with other aspects of unemployment. 
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of education and war pensions and after-care), which was about $1 
million in 1867, little more than $36 million as late as 1921, and only 
$83 million even in 1930, exceeded $250 million by 1937. “This enor- 
mous increase in expenditures for functions hitherto regarded as al- 
most wholly the responsibilty of the provinces and their municipali- 
ties has”, the Commission observes, “been primarily responsible for 
the breakdown in the fiscal independence of many municipalities and 
certain provinces during the past decade ” (Book II, p. 15). Provin- 
cial legislative jurisdiction over social welfare (involving provincial 
responsibility for policy, finance, and administration) has been 
deemed a basic feature of Canada’s constitutional arrangements, and 
any Dominion jurisdiction “merely an exception to the general rule 
of provincial responsibility” (Book II, p. 15). But the public finance 
structure of the Dominion, as we have already seen'®, was devised in 
1867 upon the assumption that the responsibilities of the provinces 
were not such as to necessitate any high level of public expenditures. 
At that date “welfare problems consisted in caring for weak or unfor- 
tunate individuals rather than for large dependent groups” and the 
care of the individual was a function of the family, which, because 
of its economic self-sufficiency, was ordinarily competent to carry 
the load, as well as to meet the economic vicissitudes of the family 
group as a whole. The decline of the self-sufficiency of the family, 
the development in the Prairie West of an economy dependent “al- 
most wholly on external markets” where the rural communities 
were “far less able to care for the economically dependent in time 
of economic distress” than those in the older provinces, and the emer- 
gence of mass unemployment, destroyed completely the equilibrium 
between the allocation of responsibility for policy, legislation, and 
administration and the allocation of financial resources.?° No scheme 
of contributory insurance against either unemployment or other social 
risks having been introduced in Canada hitherto, the problem has 
presented itself in the guise of that of the distribution of the bur- 
den of social assistance, and the Commission examines it in the first 
instance from this angle, 


Unemployment. 


The Commission’s leading recommendation for the restoration of 
equilibrium is the transfer to the Dominion of exclusive responsibil- 
ity for the relief of unemployed employables. It points out that the 
Dominion alone can deal with the “nation-wide problem of unem- 
ployment” on a nation-wide basis: 


Mass unemployment in Canada, as in the past ten years, is largely the re- 
sult of depression or economic changes abroad which are communicated to this 
country through the fall in export prices and demand .. . 

. At the time of Confederation, local self-sufficiency and regional 
economic isolation and independence were the most noteworthy features of the 
new political union. Today the self-contained existence has disappeared and the 
income of Canadians is derived from an intricate and closely knit economic or- 
ganisation which is transcontinental in scope. Now that the economic structure 





* See p. 354 above. 
* For a detailed discussion of this point, see Book II, pp. 15-22. 
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of the country is fundamentally national with respect to the attainment of eco- 
nomic welfare and opportunities for employment, it can no longer be compart- 
mentalised for the purposes of meeting the costs of widespread destitution and 
unemployment—except at the price of financial chaos and enormous waste. 


The extent of the unemployment in any industry or area has virtually no 
relation to purely local conditions. The local municipality or province can do 
practically nothing to ameliorate the problem nor to hasten its disappearance. 
Nor is the province or the municipality a convenient authority for spreading 
the risks of unemployment over a term of years by insurance methods or other- 
wise. All it can do is to try to meet the costs of relief until its revenues are ex- 
hausted and its credit gone .. . 

Under the conditions of local responsibility the appearance of a serious 
problem of unemployment or destitution in any province means that large ad- 
ditional expenditures have to be met out of sharply falling revenues. The taxa- 
tion powers of the provinces and municipalities are limited by the Constitution, 
and in many cases they are unable to use effectively such powers as they have 
because of the tendency of the national surpluses or large net incomes to con- 
centrate on certain areas. These Governments are virtually forced to make all 
manner of imposts on consumption, on costs of production and on small in- 
comes; imposts which are detrimental to business, discourage investment and 
render even worse the situation which they are trying to meet .. . 


The Dominion is the only Government which can meet, in an equitable 
and efficient manner, the large fluctuating expenditures due to unemployment. 
Its unlimited powers of taxation give it access to all the incomes which are 
produced on a national basis regardless of where they may happen to appear, 
and it can obtain the needed revenues therefrom in a manner which is the least 
harmful to welfare and productive enterprises. With its control over the mone- 
tary system, the Dominion is able to finance the temporary deficits that may 
arise from sudden increases in: expenditure without suffering such a drastic 
weakening of credit as occurs when the budgets of local governments get seri- 
ously out of balance. The monetary and taxation powers of the Dominion 
would enable it to follow a planned budgetarv policy of deficits during de- 
pressions, and surpluses and debt repayment during prosperity — a policv 
=a is generally impracticable for provinces and municipalities (Book IT, p. 


Further, the Dominion Government alone is in a position to take 
effective action to reduce the volume of unemployment : 


The planning of public works and development expenditures, an intelligent 
and co-ordinated use of credit, foreign exchange. trade, transportation and taxa- 
tion policies are powerful instruments with which to combat unemployment and 
to reduce fluctuations in income. The Dominion is the only Government which 
can use these instruments effectively. So long as the responsibility for unem- 
ployment rests with the nine provinces (and their creatures, the municipalities) 
which may follow different and conflicting budgetary, taxation, development, 
and public works policies, Canada will be unable to eliminate the avoidable eco- 
nomic wastes and social consequences of mass unemployment (Book II, p. 24). 

If the Dominion assumes full responsibility for relief of employables, it 
should have much stronger incentive than under the present system of divided 
financial responsibilities to adopt vigorous remedial policies and policies to pre- 
vent unemployment from arising . . . 

The extent to which a policy of timing public works can be used without 
undue waste must depend on the circumstances of the day, on acquired ex- 
perience and on systematic planning. The experience can best be acquired and 
planning is most likely to be wise if the whole problem of unemployment is 
brought under the single control of the Federal Government, which will have 
every inducement to work out a long-time policy, rather than the hand-to- 
mouth policy which all Governments in Canada have hitherto pursued, and to 
— the help of provinces and municipalities in complementing it (Book II, 
p. 27). 
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In like manner the Dominion alone is in a position to make pro- 
vision against unemployment by a system of insurance: 

. . . for there are few provinces with sufficient diversification of indus- 
try to embark on such an enterprise with any confidence and it would be a 
great hindrance to the mobility of labour if men out of work were deterred 
from leaving a province in search of work because in so doing they would lose 
their insurance benefits (Book II, p. 39). 


Consistently with the guiding principles formulated as a preface 
to its recommendations, the Commission does not advocate the trans- 
fer to the Dominion of responsibility for all social services. It formu- 
lates the principle underlying its recommendations relating to the 
social services as follows: 

The experience of the past decade is conclusive evidence that unemployment 
relief should be a Dominion function. By unemployment relief we mean re- 
lief or aid for unemployed employables as distinct from unemployables. Pro- 
vincial responsibility for other welfare services should continue and the pro- 
vinces should be enabled financially to perform these services adequately. Pro- 
vincial responsibility for social welfare should be deemed basic and general; 
Dominion responsibility, on the other hand, should be deemed an exception to 
the general rule, and as such should be strictly defined. But the Dominion 
should be given adequate jurisdiction to perform efficiently whatever responsi- 
bilities are entrusted to it (Book II, p. 24). 


Regarding jurisdiction in respect of unemployment the Commis- 
sion’s specific recommendations for the confirmation and extension 
of Dominion jurisdiction are: 

(a) that all doubts should be removed as to the power of the 
Dominion to pay and administer unemployment aid, and that the 
Dominion should assume complete financial responsibility for the aid 
of unemployed employables”® and full control of the administration 
of such aid (Book II, pp. 24-25) ; 

(b) that all doubts should be removed as to the power of the 
Dominion to establish a national employment service?! and that such 
a service should be established and administered by the Dominion 
without prejudice to the right of the province to continue or develop 
an employment service of its own (Book II, p. 25); 

(c) that the Dominion should be given jurisdiction®® to estab- 
lish, if it deems desirable, an insurance scheme as part of its general 
method for handling unemployment relief (Book II, p. 25). 

The Commission contemplates that jurisdiction in these matters 
might be made concurrent, as has always been the case in Canada, 





” Regarding the definition of ‘employables’, see Book II, pp. 25-26. 


™ Doubt was suggested by the decision of the Judicial Committee in the 
Unemployment and Social Insurance Act Reference (1937), A.C. 355, which 
was held to be “in fact and substance . . . an insurance Act”, the provision for 
an employment service not being severable, but there was no definite decision 
regarding the power of the Dominion to establish an employment service. 


* The Judicial Committee had decided in the Unemployment and Social In- 
surance Act Reference (1937), A.C. 355, that the Dominion did not enjoy such 
jurisdiction. Effect has already been given to this recommendation of the Com- 
mission by the amendment of the British North America Act and the adoption 
of the Dominion Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 4 George VI, Chapter 44 
(Cf International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 255). 
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with jurisdiction in respect of immigration and agriculture, or, 
alternatively, that the Dominion might be given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over relief for unemployed employables, the establishment of 
employment offices for this class, and unemployment insurance, sub- 
ject, in the event of the latter course being adopted, to the extent 
of jurisdiction transferred to the Dominion being clearly and pre- 
cisely defined (Book II, p. 25). 

The Commission also urges that while the Dominion cannot be 
given direct control of the public works policies of the provinces and 
municipalities, there is “scope for close co-operation between the 
provinces and the Dominion in stabilising employment” and that “in 
view of the great desirability of timing public works generally and of 
the role which Dominion credit and monetary and taxation policies 
may play in such a programme, especially if our financial recommen- 
dations are implemented, it is of great importance that there be con- 
stant consultation and co-operation between the provinces and the 
Dominion in this field”. It suggests that “a permanent committee or 
council on which the Dominion and the provinces were represented 
would be useful for this purpose (Book II, p, 28). Readers of the 
International Labour Review will no doubt reflect with special in- 
terest that such a body would fulfil within the Dominion the func- 
tion of co-ordinating public works policies, and especially the timing 
of works, which the International Public Works Committee estab- 
lished by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on 
3 February 1938? was intended to fulfil internationally. 


Social Assistance in Respect of Risks other than Unemployment 


The adoption of these recommendations would leave to the pro- 
vinces residual responsibility for social welfare functions, and this 
the Commission regards as a fundamental feature of its plan (Book 
II, p. 30). Among the responsibilities which it suggests should be 
left to the provinces are poor relief (pp. 30-31), widows’ pensions, 
mothers’ allowances, and child welfare (p. 31) and primary re- 
sponsibility for public health, in the case of which, Dominion acti- 
vities should be confined to certain enumerated services which can 
be provided more effectively by the Dominion than by the provinces 
(pp. 34-35). Regarding non-contributory old-age pensions, the 
Commission makes a recommendation which it frankly admits to 
be inconsistent with the logic of its scheme (Book II, p. 31), but 
which it believes to be preferable to any practical alternative (p. 32). 
Such pensions are provided in Canada under a scheme, introduced 
in 1927 and enlarged in 1930, the essential feature of which is that 
the Dominion pays 75 per cent. per week of the costs of pensions for 
the needy aged, the provinces supplying, and paying for, administra- 
tion. The Commission is not uncritical of this scheme. “Thus”, it ob- 
serves, “without acquiring additional jurisdiction, the Dominion as- 
sumed heavy financal responsibilities for a costly function regarded 
by the Dominion and the provinces alike as a provincial responsibi- 





as Cf International Labour Review, “Public Works as a Factor in Economic 
Stabilisation”, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1938, pp. 727 et seq. 
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lity (Book II p. 17). It refers, moreover, to “admitted defects in the 
present arrangements” such as that “the Dominion, although it pays 
75 per cent. of the pensions, has not been able to exercise effec- 
tive control over provincial administration” and that “it is doubtful 
whether the proportion paid by the province (25 per cent. of pen- 
sions plus administrative costs) is sufficiently heavy to induce care- 
ful scrutiny of all applications” (Book II, p. 32). On a review of 
all relevant considerations, however, the Commissioners “see no 
good reason for recommending any change in responsibility for 
non-contributory old-age pensions” (Book II, p. 32). The Com- 
mission’s recommendations that the provinces should retain respon- 
sibility for non-contributory pensions (subject in the case of old-age 
pensions, to the Dominion continuing to meet % of the cost exclusive 
of administrative charges), relate mainly to arrangements of a 
transitional character in view of its later recommendation that sole 
power to establish a contributory pensions scheme should be granted 
to the Dominion**, but the Report points out that “a contributory 
system would not entirely supersede the need for non-contributory 
pensions”, particularly as “for many years to come no one would 
have accumulated enough to his credit to pay for the minimum 
pension, and this would have to be supplemented” (Book II, p. 41). 
The Commission refers to the “wide differences in provincial ex- 
penditures . . . and in the quality of State services” which. have 
existed in the past in respect of the services which it recommends 
should remain under provincial control, and indicates that “in the 
interests of national unity it is highly desirable that every province 
should be able to provide these services in accordance with average 
Canadian standards” (Book II, p. 44). It mentions two ways in 
which this might be done: “the provinces might be assisted by 
Dominion grants-in-aid (apportioned in accordance with provincial 
needs) for particular provincial services, or every province might 
be put in a fiscal position to determine its own policies and to finance 
its own services in accordance with its own peculiar needs”. “In 
view of the wide differences in social philosophy and economic and 
social conditions among the provinces, and in view of the fact that 
local, detailed, and highly personal administration is often required” 
in the services which it recommends should be left to the provinces, 
the Commission regards the second method as “highly preferable” 
(Book II, p. 44). 


Contributory Pensions and Health Insurance and 
W orkmen’s Compensation 


No scheme of contributory pensions or health insurance has yet 
been introduced in Canada, and the Commission’s recommendations 
upon this subject are therefore more hypothetical in character. It 
does not regard itself as competent to consider whether contributory 
insurance should be introduced and, if so, for what risks and in what 
form, but only to discuss, upon the assumption that there is likely to 
be a demand for such insurance, how far such insurance should be 
a Dominion, and how far a provincial, responsibility : 


* See pp. 365-366 below. 
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Our purpose has been simply to examine the problem of jurisdiction. 
Assuming the adoption of our recommendation as to jurisdiction, policy is 
entirely within the discretion of Parliament (Book II, p. 42). 


Upon the question of jurisdiction, the Commission points out that: 


. . « if the choice is made in favour of contributory services the balance 
of advantage lies in some degree of unitormity throughout Canada and, there- 
fore, in the collection of contributions by the Dominion, though these advan- 
tages differ as between different services. ‘The principal reason for this uni- 
tormity lies in the readiness ot industry in one province to complain if it is 
taxed for social services which are provided out of general taxation in other 
provinces or are not provided at all in other provinces. Even if there are 
offsetting advantages by way of the better health of employees, or their free- 
dom from anxiety, and even if in the long run the empioyer’s contribution 
may in the course of wage bargaining come to fall on the employees, the 
employer is quick to compiain, and with all sincerity, that he is being placed 
in a position of competitive disadvantage in comparison with employers in 
provinces where there are not contributory social services. lf competitive 
disadvantages in any province become sufhciently serious, its industries might 
migrate to sheltered provinces. A second reason why uniformity is desirable 
lies in the probability of some migration from one province to another. If 
one province had compulsory insurance and another did not, a migrant might 
be exposed to losing the benefit of payments made prior to migration. Finally, 
if one authority, the Dominion, is making some deductions trom wages and 
imposing some levies on wage bills, it is administratively simpler and cheaper 
that it ane make all such deductions and impose all such levies (Book II, 
pp. 36-37). 


In the case of contributory old-age pensions, to which it assi- 
milates “pensions for widows and orphans of annuitants’” and pen- 
sions “on retirement from industry due to invalidity or permanent 
disability” (Book II, p. 41), the Commission regards these consi- 
derations as conclusive. The possibility of a Canadian province 
embarking on a contributory system it describes as “indeed remote”, 
and continues: 


A province is scarcely likely to introduce a system which would tend, by 
increasing labour costs, to impair the competitive position of its industries 
vis-a-vis those of other provinces, and which at the same time is not likely to 
be popular with wage-earners or merchants. It is less likely to do so while 
non-contributory pensions, of which the Dominion pays three-quarters, are 
available for the needy aged (Book II, p. 40). 


Even assuming that one or more or all provinces were prepared to 
establish contributory schemes, the result would almost necessarily 
be unsatisfactory : 


At the outset there would be the difficulty of getting a common system 
adopted, or systems sufficiently close to one another to provide for equality of 
burdens on industry and on employees in different provinces. It would also 
be difficult to keep provincial systems on common standards after their intro- 
duction. Assuming the Dominion had jurisdiction over unemployment insur- 
ance, there is the further difficulty that the Dominion and the provinces might 
very well be levying similar contributions on pay-rolls and wages for different 
social insurance schemes. Co-ordination of provincial levies for social insur- 
ance with that of the Dominion, and with the Dominion tax system in order 
to prevent inequalities to certain groups of taxpayers would be extremely dif- 
ficult to attain and to preserve. There would be great difficulty in adjusting 
accounts for employees who moved across provincial boundaries during their 
working life, and without such adjustments provincial schemes would almost 
inevitably tend to immobilise labour. 
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. only the Dominion could institute a compulsory system which would 
be administratively simple, which would not interfere with the free movement 
of labour, which could impose burdens on industry equally irrespective of 
provincial boundaries (and likewise on labour), and which would be inte- 
grated with the tax system as a whole so as to prevent imposing unfair taxa- 
tion on either industry or labour (Book II, pp. 40-41). 


In the case of health insurance, on the other hand, the desir- 
ability of close co-ordination with other medical services under pro- 
vincial control appears to outweigh, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, the arguments for a federal scheme, which are in any case, 
it emphasises, much less strong than in respect of unemployment 
and pension insurance: 


Health insurance differs profoundly from unemployment insurance and 
contributory old-age pensions (sometimes called old age insurance). Unlike 
unemployment insurance, health insurance is not subject to wide variations in 
demand; the risks are more easily estimated, and more constant. It is not 
subject to cyclical fluctuations, or sudden emergencies, making widespread and 
prolonged drains on reserve funds, except that, in the event of widespread 
unemployment, premiums may be difficult or impossible to collect. Unlike 
contributory old-age pensions, health insurance is not a compulsory saving 
scheme requiring individual accounts covering many working years. It is 
more nearly insurance properly so called—in the sense that it covers a contin- 
gent risk for a short term and is terminable on a fixed date or on fixed 
conditions. No serious problem of reserves or of book-keeping for a migra- 
tory labour force are thus likely to arise. We see, therefore, no insuperable 
obstacle to the establishment of health insurance by a province (Book II, p. 42). 


The Commission points out, however, that “in the event of a 
province instituting a scheme for health insurance providing for 
taxes on wages and wage bills it might be convenient to entrust the 
Dominion with the collection” in view of the desirability “in the 
interests of economies in tax collection and tax compliance” that 
the collection of all taxes on wages and wage bills for social insur- 
ance schemes should be made by a single authority (Book II, p. 43). 
As regards workmen’s compensation the Commission sees “no valid 
reason for disturbing” existing arrangements, under which “such 
compensation is already provided for by insurance under provincial 
legislation, unless it is found that reasons of expediency (e.g. ease 
of collecting all insurance premiums en bloc) make it convenient to 
do so.” As regards both health insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the Commission contemplates that certain provinces might wish 
to delegate their powers to the Dominion, and it recognises that at 
some future date conditions might warrant national health insurance 
or a national system of workmen’s compensation. It adds indeed, 
that “it is not improbable that in course of time it may be desirable 
to finance other social services by social insurance methods” and 
that on this account “it would seem desirable that rigidity in the 
matter of jurisdiction should be ayoided” (Book II, p. 43). On these 
grounds, while postulating that health insurance and workmen's 
compensation are not, as unemployment insurance and contributory 
pensions are, inherently of a national character, and that they can, 
under Canadian conditions, be financed and efficiently administered 
by the provinces, and while contemplating that they should in the 
immediate future remain a provincial responsibility, the Commis- 
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sion suggests that the simplest method by which to deal with the 
jurisdictional problem would be to provide for concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over the whole field of social insurance: 


This would enable the Dominion and the provinces to adjust their re- 
spective responsibilities over social insurance from time to time in accordance 
with changing conditions. In view of the cost of social insurance programmes, 
duplication of provincial and Dominion services would not be likely to result 
even if there were concurrent jurisdiction (Book II, p. 43). 


Failing acceptance of this proposal, the Commission recommends 
that the Dominion be given exclusive jurisdiction over unemploy- 
ment insurance and contributory pensions, responsibility for health 
insurance and workmen’s compensation remaining with the prov- 
inces subject to the possibility of delegation to the Dominion (Book 
II, p. 43). 


Labour Legislation in General 


After reviewing the position regarding social assistance and 
insurance the Commission proceeds to discuss “labour legislation”, 
which it defines as being “a convenient term covering such subjects 
as minimum age for employment; hours of work; the regulation of 
wages, and provision for minimum wages; trade unions and their 
status; condition of work in factories, mines and elsewhere; em- 
ployment offices; conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes ; 
technical education, apprenticeship, and youth training; workmen’s 
compensation; a weekly day of rest” (Book II, p. 45), some of 
which subjects, however, it deals with under other heads. The 
Commission points out that “labour legislation as such is not men- 
tioned in the British North America Act” and observes that “at 
present jurisdiction over these matters is divided between the federal 
and the provincial legislatures on lines that are not very practical”, 
the basis of division being roughly speaking that “the federal juris- 
diction is ancillary to jurisdiction in other matters, e.g, railways, 
criminal law, and the implementation of treaties under section 13275. 
the British North America Act”, whereas “provincial control over 
labour matters rests largely on provincial jurisdiction over property 
and civil rights”’. 


The Commission notes the arguments for a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the Dominion jurisdiction over labour legislation, such as 
the desire for uniformity throughout Canada and “the circumstance 
that labour legislation which imposes a burden on industry can often 
be delayed in any one province by the argument that its adoption 
would place that province at a competitive disadvantage in com- 
parison with other provinces” (Book II, p. 45), but it does not 
recommend that labour legislation should be exclusively a Dominion 
responsibility in the same manner as unemployment. “Provincial 
control over many phases of labour legislation” it regards as desir- 
able for reasons which it states as follows: 





* Which, as is pointed out in the Report by a footnote, is limited to obliga- 
tions arising under treaties between the Empire and foreign countries. 
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The relations of employer and employee, and notably such matters as 
apprenticeship, should conform to the general social outlook of the region. 
Further, situations may arise in labour matters in which prompt. action may 
be needed, and it may often be the provincial Government which is the better 
able to act promptly and effectively. Men with a sense of grievance are 
naturally insistent on meeting with those in whose power it lies to take effec- 
tive action to redress the grievance. In practice this may mean ministers 
rather than officials. There are many industries in which workers and em- 
ployers find it more convenient to approach the provincial Government than 
Dominion Ministers in Ottawa. Some of the industrial standards Acts recently 
enacted by certain provinces require elaborate administrative machinery. An 
intimate knowledge of local conditions is requisite if detailed regulations are to 
be applied intelligently and modified both intelligently and promptly to meet 
unforeseen contingencies. This point has been well illustrated in the case 
of legislation providing for workmen’s compensation and for precautions 
against industrial accidents, which has long been administered by the prov- 
inces. Even if the possibility once existed of securing more economical admin- 
istration of these types of legislation by greater centralisation, — economies 
could now be effected only at the cost of upsetting a considerable volume of 
provincial legislation (Book II, pp. 45-46). 


The Commission recognises, however, that in other matters uni- 
formity is desirable, and that, although “theoretically, uniformity 
could be achieved by agreement between the provinces implemented 
by joint legislation”, in practice the difficulties of securing enact- 
ment of uniform legislation in nine provinces are so great as to 
constitute a strong case for Dominion jurisdiction. It accordingly 
recommends an extension of Dominion jurisdiction regarding labour 
matters in three respects: (a) as regards basic standards of mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and the age for admission to em- 
ployment; (b) as regards industrial disputes; and (c) as regards 
the implementation of international labour conventions. 


Wages, Hours, and Minimum Age. 


As regards minimum wages, maximum hours, and the age for 
admission to employment, the Commission points out that: 


. . . basic uniformity of legislation throughout Canada would be highly 
desirable. In the first place, so long as there are wide differences between 
provincial laws on these subjects, there are strong incentives for a province 
with high standards on these matters to discriminate against the products of 
other provinces with lower standards in order to protect both capital and 
labour within the province from unfair competition from without. Legislation 
of this sort almost inevitably leads to retaliation, and in any case tends to 
impair freedom of trade between the provinces. In the second place, federal 
jurisdiction 6ver maximum hours, minimum wages, and age of employment, 
while not absolutely essential for the administration of unemployment relief by 
the Dominion, would facilitate effective and systematic action . .. The 
relation between minimum wages and relief is especially close. If wages are 
lower, or little higher, than relief rates, workers will be tempted to leave their 
employment and claim relief . On the other hand, when there is a labour 
surplus, employers may be tempted to pay wages below relief rates, leaving 
the State to make up the difference in relief . If the Dominion assumes 
responsibility for relief of employables it would follow that it ought to have 
power to establish basic minimum wages in order to protect the taxpayer 
against abuses of relief by employee or employer (Book II, p. 46). 


For none of these purposes, however, is it necessary that the 
Dominion should have exclusive legislative jurisdiction, “It would 
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be sufficient if the Dominion had authority to establish minimum 
standards in each case, leaving to each province the power to impose 
such higher standards as it desired.” (Book II, p. 46). The Com- 
mission therefore takes into account the desire of “those who were 
most anxious that the Dominion Parliament should have power to 
establish minimum standards below which no province might fall” 
that “any province which wished to establish higher standards and 
felt that it was economically in a position to do so, should not be 
prevented from acting” (p. 45) and frames its recommendation as 
being that, subject to a precise definition of the powers of Parlia- 
ment designed to protect the autonomy of the provinces, the Domin- 
ion Parliament “should have jurisdiction to establish basic minimum 
wages and maximum hours of labour, leaving to any province juris- 
diction to raise minimum wages, lower hours of labour, or raise the 
age of employment if it so desires” (p. 49). 


Industrial Disputes. 


The Commission’s principal recommendation regarding jurisdic- 
tion in industrial disputes is that, with a view to reducing the over- 
lapping of jurisdiction which at present exists, and which “is apt 
to tend to dissatisfaction among employers and employees and to 
friction between governments”, the provinces “should be empow- 
ered to delegate jurisdiction to the Dominion over any category of 
industrial disputes now within provincial jurisdiction” (Book II, p. 
49).26 The Commission points out that “should a transfer be made it 
will be important that any such category should be clearly defined: in 
order that no possibility of dual jurisdiction should exist’, 


The Implementation of International Labour Conventions. 


Readers of The International Labour Review will be especially 
interested in the Commission’s recommendation regarding interna- 
tional labour conventions. It will be remembered that Dominion 
legislation purporting to give effect to three international labour con- 
ventions ratified by Canada in the early part of 1935—the Hours of 
Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, the Weekly Rest (Industry) 
Convention, 1921, and the Minimum ‘Wage-Fixing Machinery Con- 
vention, 1928—was held to be ultra vires by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the Weekly Rest Act Reference*", and that 
since that time the question of the further action to be taken by 
Canada to give effect to the obligations which she assumed in 1935%8 
has remained in suspense pending the submission of the Commis- 





® The subject is discussed more fully at pp. 47-48. 

™ Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario, (1937) 
A.C. 326. 

* The Judicial Committee’s decision neither had, nor could have, the effect 
of impairing the international validity of these obligations. Upon this point re- 
ference may be made to C. W. Jenxs: “The Present Status of The Bennett 
Ratifications of International Labour Conventions”, in Canadian Bar Review, 
Vol. XV, 1937, pp. 464-477. 
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sion’s recommendations. “In one very important respect” the Com- 
mission observes: 


The situation with regard to labour legislation has changed completely 
since Confederation. For the last twenty years Canada has been a member 
of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Organisation. 
Labour conventions of an international character are adopted from time to 
time and Member-States of the International Labour Organisation are invited 
to ratify them. Canada among other nations has ratified a number of these 
conventions. To give effect to their provisions, which are designed to estab- 
lish uniform labour standards throughout the world, requires legislation which 
it is not within the competence of the Parliament of Canada to enact, and which 
the provinces are under no legal obligation to enact. It might have been sup- 
posed that on joining an international organisation a State would at once alter 
its constitution to conform to the new relationship so that it could play its 
part effectively in the activities which it recognised as desirable. But no such 
action was taken by Canada. This situation is entirely unsatisfactory and we 
recommend that the Dominion and the provinces together should decide how 
international labour conventions should be implemented. It seems that the 
best method would be for the provinces to give to the Parliament of Canada 
power to implement such international labour conventions as the Government 
of Canada has ratified, or may ratify in the future (Book II, p. 48).™%a 


This, the Commission suggests, might be done either by constitu- 
tional amendment, or, in the event of the adoption of a further 
recommendation made in its Report (Book II, pp. 72-73) that there 
should be a general provision authorising the delegation of power 
by a province to the Dominion or vice versa, by such delegation. 
The Commission rejects as not being well-grounded in respect of 


international labour conventions the fear which is sometimes ex- 
pressed, and which would appear to have influenced the decision of 
the Privy Council in the Weekly Rest Act Reference®®, that the 
existence of a Dominion power to implement treaty obligations wider 
than the normal legislative powers of the Dominion might lead to 
the ratification of an international convention for no legitimate pur- 
pose but merely as a dodge resorted to in order to make possible an 
unwarranted usurpation of legislative competence. The Commission 
points out that: 

“These labour conventions are the work of representatives of many coun- 
tries, and it is inconceivable that an international convention could be for- 
mulated as part of a colourable attempt by the Dominion to encroach _ upon 
provincial jurisdiction. We do not feel, therefore, that (if the Dominion is 
given full power to implement these international labour conventions) there 
is any legitimate cause for fear that this method will be used for the purpose 
of invading provincial rights. It is true that existing provincial jurisdiction 
may be curtailed to some extent, but only in cases in which a large number 
of sovereign States have agreed to accept uniform labour standards, which 
they consider should prevail throughout the whole world. The same consider- 
ations do not apply to the power to implement treaties which may be con- 
cluded between Canada and some other single country, and what we have 
said about the jurisdiction to implement international labour conventions must 





*a It would seem that Australia already has full power to implement all 
international labour conventions even though their subject matter would in the 
absence of a convention be within the jurisdiction of the States (The King v. 
Burgess: Ex parte Henry, (1936) 55 C.L.R. 608, especially Latrnam C. J,, 
pp. 636-645 and Evatr and McTiernan J. J., pp. 678-687). 


” (1937) A.C. 326. 
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not be taken to apply to the more general issue of legislative competence to 
implement Canadian treaties, which we consider is outside our terms of refer- 
ence (Book II, p. 48). 


In the “Abstract of Leading Recommendations” with which the 
Commission concludes its report it re-affirms this view in particularly 
weighty and forceful terms: 


These (i.e. the conventions of the International Labour Organisation) 
partake of the character of international legislation. Many of the parties to 
them are countries with Civil Codes not dissimilar to that of Quebec; others 
are countries with English common laws. Some are Catholic; others Protest- 
ant. In these circumstances it seemed that the rights of particular provinces 
were adequately protected against any encroachment of the federal power. And 
if international normative legislation of this character is desirable it is through 
— Government that Canada must become a party to it (Book II, 
p. . 


The recommendation that the Dominion “be empowered to imple- 
ment any labour Conventions of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion” is, like the whole of the report, unanimous, 


Facilities for Dominion-Provincial Co-operation 
in Labour Questions 


Having stressed the undesirability of “undue centralisation” of 
legislative jurisdiction as a means of effecting uniformity and ad- 
vised on this ground against either all-inclusive or exclusive Domin- 
ion jurisdiction, the Commission not unnaturally adverts to “the 
alternative method” of “co-operation and agreement among the prov- 
inces on labour standards” and points out that “heretofore there has 
been no particular means for facilitating co-operation and it has, 
therefore, been lacking” and that there has also been “lack of co- 
operation between the Dominion and the provinces in labour matters 
generally”. Citing as an example co-operation between the Domin- 
ion and the provinces in working out a uniform Companies Act, the 
Commission suggests that 


. . .- Much could be done to promote uniformity in labour legislation in 
a similar way by co-operation among the departments of labour of various 
governments. Moreover, there are many other labour matters in which all 
governments, including the Dominion, have a common interest, as, for example, 
the administration of labour legislation, investigation and research in labour 
problems, and the preparation of statistics in labour matters. The situation 
appears to call for regular conferences of representatives of labour depart- 
ments. A conference of this sort did indeed meet in May, 1938, and appears 
to have been highly successful. We commend this step, and we think that 
annual conferences, either of officials of labour departments meeting in a 
separate conference, or as part of a general and regular Dominion-provincial 
Conference, should be carefully considered by the appropriate authorities. Such 
a conference should go far to facilitate uniformity in labour legislation and to 
promote a better understanding among governments of their respective labour 
problems (Book II, p. 49). 


Apart from this suggestion for such a conference, the Commis- 
sion has little to say upon the problems involved in the administra- 
tion of labour legislation under a federal system, and though it con- 
cedes that “in matters in which interprovincial friction may arise any 
suspicion that legislation is not being adequately enforced may lead 
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to ill-feeling”, and acknowledges that “enforcement of minimum wage 
legislation could probably be very efficiently combined with any sys- 
tem of social insurance under which premiums were collected which 
were fixed as a percentage of wages’, its conclusion upon the sub- 
ject is that “in a general way, enforcement seems to be appropriately a 
provincial problem” (Book II, p. 47). The Report repeatedly under- 
lines, however, the importance of systematic and whole-hearted co- 
operation between the Dominion and the provinces over the whole 
field of governmental regulation of economic life. Thus we read that 


The basic principle of a federal system of government is the division of 
powers between central and local authorities. In a relatively simple society 
where the functions of government are few and simple, such as at the time 
of federation, this division of power may not be a hindrance to efficiency and 
economy in government. But in the highly interdependent and complex soci- 
ety of to-day, with the great expansion of ‘governmental functions which has 
become necessary, efficiency and economy in government cannot be obtained 
merely by a division of powers between governments. Co-operation in the 
pursuits of common objects and in the solution of Dominion problems is no 
less essential. But co-operation between autonomous governments is difficult 
to achieve. Administrative authorities responsible to different legislatures are 
not always interested in co-operation; indeed non-co-operation may on occa- 
sion better serve their immediate interests. Autonomous governments may thus 
tend to become rival centres of power rather than agencies for the co-opera- 
tive pursuit of the public weal. This has too often been the case in the 
Canadian as in other federal systems. It is imperative that means be found 
for overcoming this tendency and for promoting the co-operation between the 
Dominion and the provinces which is so essential to efficiency and economy in 
administration under modern conditions (Book II, p. 68). 


And again that 

The complexities of our social, political and commercial organisation have 
now reached a point where the earlier view, once widely held, that all Domin- 
ion-provincial difficulties arising from disputes over jurisdiction could be set- 
tled by a strict demarcation of powers and responsibilities must be finally 
abandoned. A clear demarcation of legal power is still theoretically possible, 
but the functions of government in the modern State cannot be divided sharply 
between central and local authorities as can legislative power. Many func- 
tions inherently unitary in character are in fact divided between the Dominion 
and the provinces by the present division of legislative power. Public health, 
the regulation of marketing, the control of business, are conspicuous examples. 
In such matters there will inevitably be gaps and inefficiency in governmental 
control without at least a measure of co-operation and uniformity of method 
between different governments. This intermingling of duties, powers and re- 
sponsibilities between the Dominion and the provinces demands sympathetic, 
constant and efficient co-operation between these governments. Moreover, it 
is in the interests of the provinces themselves that efficient methods of co-opera- 
tion be devised. The tendency in most federal States has been towards central- 
isation at the expense of the provinces (or States). In so far as matters re- 
quiring uniformity of treatment, or concerted action, can be dealt with by 
co-operation among the provinces, or between the Dominion and the provinces. 
the case for additional centralisation to promote efficiency or uniformity 
will not arise” (Book II, p. 70). 

With a view to the furtherance of such co-operation the Com- 
mission contemplates a scheme of regular Dominion-provincial con- 
ferences with a permanent secretariat (Book II, pp. 68-72). Atten- 
tion has already been drawn to its suggestion for annual labour con- 
ferences, either as a part of or independently of such a scheme.*® 





® See p. 371 above. The Commission discusses the matter in Book II, p. 49. 
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As a partial remedy for any excessive rigidity in the demarcation of 
jurisdiction between the Dominion and provincial Governments, the 
Commission further proposes that provision should be made per- 
mitting the delegation, either in perpetuity or for a definite time limit, 
of Dominion powers to the provinces or of provincial powers to the 
Dominion (Book II, pp. 72-73). As has been mentioned in various 
contexts, it instances several cases in which such a power of dele- 
gation might conceivably be used in respect of social services or 
labour legislation: e.g. certain provinces might prefer to delegate 
exclusive jurisdiction in respect of non-contributory old-age pensions 
to the Dominion (Book II, pp. 32 and 41-42), the Dominion “should 
lave power to take over workmen’s compensation insurance in re- 
spect of any province if requested by that province to do so” (p. 43), 
certain provinces might prefer a uniform health insurance scheme 
administered by the Dominion (p. 43) and “it should be made pos- 
sible for any province to transfer to the Dominion jurisdiction over 
conciliation and arbitration in any category of industrial dispute” 
(p. 68). 


Financial Recommendations 


The main item in the mandate of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, 
it must be remembered, was to devise and recommend “the fiscal 
plan which, in its opinion, will best effect a balanced relationship 
between the financial powers and the obligations and functions of 
each governing body, and conduce to a more efficient, independent 


and economical discharge of governmental responsibilities in Can- 
ada” (Book II, p. 77). Its recommendations relating to the allo- 
cation of jurisdiction have accordingly been framed with special 
regard to the necessity of making “the division of financial powers 
and responsibilities of governments conform to the basic economic 
structure and social needs of the country”. It may be well to draw 
attention to some of the factors singled out by the Commission as 
governing its recommendations regarding public finance, The out- 
standing factor is that 


The Canadian economy is made up of a number of diverse and highly 
specialised areas. Partly as a result of the specialised character of the resources 
and industries of the individual regions, and partly as a result of national 
policies, these regions are closely related and integrated and are, to an im- 
portant extent, dependent on each other. But although these regions may be 
economically complementary, and the existence of each vital to the welfare of 
the others, it does not follow that the income resulting from their joint effort 
is evenly distributed. On the contrary, it is a distinguishing feature of the 
Canadian economy which has particular significance for public finance, that 
a very large proportion of the surplus—and taxable—income of the country is 
concentrated in a few specially favoured areas (Book II, p. 77). 

“As a result of the transcontinental economy which was deliberately built 
up, with its notable concentrations of surplus income, and later as a result of 
the disintegration of this economy, no logical relationship exists between the 
local income of any province and the constitutional powers and responsibilities 
of the government of that province. In fact, the great expansion in organised 
social services which has developed makes the existing relationship contrary 
to all common sense. Expenditures almost automatically increase when income 
falls and revenues decline. The harder any particular area is hit, and the 
more impoverished its people, the greater are the burdens which that area 
must carry (Book II, p. 78). 
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To cope with this situation, which has produced a tendency “to rely 
on taxes on costs instead of taxes on surpluses”, thus further ag- 
gravating the position, the Commission has “attempted in its financial 
proposals to provide both for a more equitable distribution of gov- 
ernmental burdens and of social service benefits throughout Canada 
and to make possible a revenue system and a general fiscal policy 
designed to stimulate rather than to depress the national income 


(Book II, p. 79). 

The Commission refers to the figures published in its historical 
survey which show that “some of the provinces are quite unable,” 
under the existing fiscal arrangements, “to meet their obligations and 
at the same time to provide the social and educational services which 
Canadians have come to look upon as essentials”, It points out that 


Such a situation cannot leave the other provinces unaffected. The investors 
in other provinces will suffer in the case of public or private insolvency among 
their neighbours. The producers in other provinces will suffer if markets are 
destroyed. Migrants must be admitted from depressed provinces, and it is 
not merely a nuisance and an expense but a positive danger to the more pros- 
perous provinces if these migrants are illiterate or diseased or under-nourished. 
Nor is the danger of sub-standard labour in a depressed province a peril which 
can be disregarded. More important than all these considerations taken to- 
gether is the danger to national unity if the citizens of distressed provinces 
come to feel that their interests are completely disregarded by their more 
prosperous neighbours, and that those who have been their full partners in 
better times now tell them that they must get along as best they can and 
accept inferior educational and social services (Book II, p. 79). 


Adequate resources must therefore be made available for the financ- 
ing of education, social services and development in all the prov- 


inces: 

It is of national interest that no provincial government should be unduly 
cramped in any one of these respects. Education is basic to the quality of 
Canadian citizens of the future and it is highly undesirable that marked dis- 
parities in the financial resources available for education should exist as be- 
tween Canadian provinces. Social services, like education, cannot be sub- 
jected to marked disparities without serious reactions on the general welfare 
and on national unity. An appropriate developmental policy is required in 
each province, and the only standard which can fairly be applied is the policy 
of the province itself over a period of time (Book II, p. 80). 


When presenting its financial proposals, as when discussing the 
allocation of legislative jurisdiction*’, the Commission emphasises 
that it has not left out of account non-economic factors: 


As striking as the economic interdependence of the Canadian provinces, 
is their political, social and cultural individuality. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations are based, in accordance with its terms of reference, on the econ- 
omic and financial analysis which it has made. But the Commission appre- 
ciates the existence of many non-economic and non-fiscal factors, and its 
recommendations are not those which might have been made for a more 
homogeneous country. No allocation of jurisdiction, over education and social 
services for example, would be satisfactory which did not take full account of 
the strong existing loyalties to provincial traditions and institutions. The 
Commission’s Plan seeks to ensure to every province a real and not an illusory 
autonomy by guaranteeing to it, free from conditions or control, the avenues 
necessary to perform those functions which relate closely to its social and 
cultural development (Book II, p. 80). 





™ See pp. 358-359 above. 
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The gist of this Plan has been summarised with commendable 
brevity by the Commission itself in the following passage of the 
Report: 


It is recommended that relief for unemployed employables, and net pro- 
vincial debt service (or 40 per cent. of the combined net provincial and munici- 
pal service if larger) be assumed by the Dominion and that all provincial 
Governments be put in a financial position, by national adjustment grants from 
the Dominion, to supply education and welfare services, equivalent in quality 
though not necessarily in cost to the national average, and to maintain develop- 
mental expenditures at their individual 1928-1931 averages. 

Everyone would agree that the Dominion can assume these new burdens 
and responsibilities only if its revenues are correspondingly increased. Con- 
sequently the Commission recommends that the transfers of responsibilities as 
summarised above be made conditional on provinces (and municipalities) 
withdrawing entirely from the personal income tax, corporation tax, and suc- 
cession duty fields and agreeing to the cancellation of all existing subsidies 
from the Dominion (Book II, p. 83). 


As though to emphasise its previous insistence that its proposals 
will make a reality of provincial autonomy by guaranteeing the fin- 
ancial independence of the provinces, the Commission makes it clear 
that 

. while the adjustment grant proposal is designed to enable a province 
to provide adequate services (at the average Canadian standard) without ex- 
tensive taxation (on the average Canadian basis) the freedom of action of a 
province is in no way impaired.. If a province chooses to provide inferior 
services and impose lower taxation it is free to do so, or it may provide better 
services than the average if its ‘people are willing to be taxed accordingly, or 
it may, for example, starve its roads and improve its education, or starve its 
education and improve its roads—exactly as it may do today. But no pro- 
vincial Government will be free from the pressure of the opinion of its own 
people and if, when it applies for an increased adjustment grant on the basis 
of need, it has to produce figures which indicate that, although it might, with- 
out specially heavy taxation, have provided better education but did not do 
so, it has, of course, to justify this to its own voters (Book II, p. 84). 


Failing acceptance of this plan, which the Commission designates 
as Plan I (Book II, p. 81)%*, an alternative arrangement, which it 
describes as Plan II (Book II, p. 131), would be to continue the 
present system of financial arrangements between the Dominion and 
the provinces with the exception of the Dominion assumption of 
responsibility in the case of unemployed employables. Of the 
alternative arrangement, the Commission is severely critical, and it 
points out that “it would lead to increasing friction between govern- 
mental units, increasing double taxation, increasing arbitrary, dis- 
criminatory, and confiscatory tax levies, increasing costs of tax com- 
pliance, increasing disparities in taxation burdens and government 
services between regions, and increasing disparities between burdens 
on and opportunities open to individuals” ; that it “makes no provi- 
sion for either direct or indirect economies in debt service, tax 
compliance, and tax administration costs, as does Plan I’; and that 
it provides no facilities “for co-ordinating the general public finance 
policy of the country with major economic policies in order to smooth 





"For full details of the plan and its effect on the different provinces, see 
pp. 81-130 
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out the business cycle, promote recovery in depressed industries 
and areas, and generally strengthen the national economy” (Book 
II, p. 134). 


Action upon the Report—Taken and Proposed 


Effect has already been given to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the Dominion should be granted jurisdiction to establish an 
unemployment insurance scheme by the adoption of an amendment 
to the British North America Act to include unemployment insur- 
ance among the subjects within the legislative authority of the 
Dominion Parliament, and the new jurisdiction thus acquired by 
the Dominion has already been exercised by the enactment of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The Commission’s other 
recommendations have been referred for consideration to a Domin- 
ion-Provincial Conference which is to meet in Ottawa in January 
1941 and an account of which will be contained in a later number of 
the /nternational Labour Review. There could be no higher tribute 
to the vitality of the social purpose which inspires Canadian demo- 
cracy than the widespread recognition that the far-reaching pro- 
posals contained in the Rowell-Sirois Report have acquired an in- 
creased and more urgent importance under the strains and stresses 
of war, in anticipation of “the critical transition from war to peace 
again”. 
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A RATIFICATION BY Ecypt 





The formal ratification by the Government of Egypt of the ‘| 
Statistics of Wages and Hours of (Work Convention, 1938 (No. 63) i 
was registered by the Secretariat of the League of Nations on i 
5 October 1940. ’ 

In accordance with Article 2 of the Convention, the Egyptian Hl 
Government has excluded Parts III and IV from its acceptance i 
of the Convention. 









* 


APPLICATION OF MARITIME CONVENTIONS IN THE GAMBIA 






By the Merchant Shipping (International Labour Convention) 
Ordinance, 1940 (dated 15 May 1940)', effect has been given in 
the British African Colony of the Gambia to the following Con- 
ventions: Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; and 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) -Convention, 1921. 

The provisions of the Ordinance follow closely those of the Conventions. 
Every person employed on board a sea-going ship or boat which is registered 
in the Gambia, with the exception, in the case of a fishing boat, of any person 
entitled to be remunerated only by a share in the profits or the gross earnings, 
is entitled to receive full wages in respect of each day on which he is in fact 
unemployed, as a result of the wreck or loss of the ship, during a period of 
two months. An exception, not explicitly contained in the Unemployment 
Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, is that a seaman is not entitled to receive 
wages in respect of any day if the owner shows that the seaman was able to 
obtain suitable employment on that day. 

As in the Conventions, a “young person” is defined in the Ordinance as a 
person who is under the age of 18 years. Young persons may not be employed 
as trimmers or stokers, except on school-ships or training ships or on ships 
mainly propelled by other means than steam, save in the case provided for 
in the Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention in which, no person 
over 18 years of age being available, two young persons over 16 years of age 
may be employed to do the work of one person over the age of 18 years. 
Young persons may not be employed on board ship in any capacity unless 
they have been medically certified to be fit for the employment, with the 
exception of ships on which only members of the same family are employed, 
and subject to the possibility of embarking young persons without prior medical 
examination in urgent cases on condition that the employment is not continued 
unless they can be examined at the first port of call. 







































1 Ordinance No. 16 of 1940: Supplement to the Gambia Government Gazette, Vol. LVII, 
No. 18, dated 15 May 1940. 
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TECHNICAL MISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL. LABOUR OFFICE 
To BoLivia 


The collaboration of the International Labour Office with the 
Bolivian Government in drafting labour legislation culminated early 
in 1940 with the sending of a Technical Mission to Bolivia. The 
following is an account of that collaboration, and of its results: 

Labour legislation in Bolivia is of very recent date, although the urgent 
necessity for assuring at least a minimum measure of legal protection for the 
industrial and commercial workers of the country (a large proportion of whom 
are employed in the mines, under very unhealthy conditions) has been ap- 
preciated in Government circles for a number of years past. An impetus to 
the movement in favour of such legislation was supplied by the disastrous 
social and economic situation in which the country found itself after the 
Chaco War with Paraguay (1932-35); and the fact that the Director-General 
of Labour was sent as a delegate to the Santiago Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation (January 1936) may 
be interpreted as a sign of the Government’s interest in labour questions at 
that time. In April 1936 Mr. Pablo Guillén—the delegate in question—sent to 
the International Labour Office, for observations, a draft Labour Code, prepared 
by Dr. Roberto Zapata. Immediately afterwards, however, the constitutional 
Government was overthrown by a military revolution, and in 1937 a fresh 
military revolution placed Col. German Busch at the head of the Government, 
where he remained until his death in August 1939. 

On 21 June 1938, the Director-General of Labour at that date, Dr. Alberto 
Mendoza Lépez, Sent the Office copies of a new draft Code, drawn up by a 
“Convention of Heads of local Labour Departments”. This was a lengthy 
document, containing over 600 Articles. Its authors claimed to have taken into 
account “the decisions of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, the results of the various International Conferences on the subject, 
the peculiar customs of the country, the legislation of other countries, and the 
decisions of the Bolivian Supreme Court of Justice’. By letters dated 21 
January and 14 March 1939 the Office communicated to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment its observations on this draft. 

Meanwhile, early in 1939 the Bolivian Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative accredited to the League of Nations, Mr. A. Costa du Rels, 
had, on behalf of his Government, raised the question of the possibility of 
obtaining the despatch of one or more technical advisers from the International 
Labour Office. A subsequent communication from Mr. Costa du Rels to the 
Director of the International Labour Office, dated 25 July 1939, made it clear 
that the Government wished for advice on (a) the introduction of a social 
insurance system, and (b) the organisation of the inspection of working 
conditions. 

However, the course of events in Bolivia during 1939 considerably modified 
the nature and scope of the advice to be supplied under the second of these two 
heads. In May, President Busch lost patience with the delays in presenting a 
definitive draft for a Labour Code, and ordered a simplified measure to be 
submitted for his signature at very short notice. The result was that a “General 
Labour Act” of 122 Articles was issued by Decree on 24 May 1939. 

The new Act was inspired by humane and generous principles, but it very 
soon became evident that the time allowed for its preparation had been in- 
sufficient for the drafting of so important a measure. Accordingly, what the 
Provisional Government headed by President Quintanilla, which became 
responsible for the administration of the country after the death of President 
Busch on 23 August, required in this connection from the International Labour 
Office was not merely advice*on the organisation of labour inspection, but 
collaboration in the drafting of legal provisions which, while respecting the 
spirit of the Act of 24 May 1939, would prove more fully applicable to the 
actual conditions prevailing in Bolivia. 

In response to the Bolivian Government’s request, the Director 


of the International Labour Office instructed Mr. Oswald Stein, 
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Chief of the Social Insurance Section, and Mr. David Blelloch, 
Assistant Chief of the Labour Law and Inspection Section, to pro- 
ceed to La Paz, where they arrived on 3 January 1940. The former 
remained in Bolivia six weeks, and the latter eleven. The Govern- 
ment facilitated their mission in every possible way, and had them 
conducted by officials of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
on a tour of the more important industrial centres, so as to enable 
them to form a clear idea of labour conditions throughout the 
country. The reports and recommendations respectively submitted 
by them to the Government have been published as official documents 
in La Paz. 


Attitude of the Government 


The Government’s attitude towards the recommendations sub- 
mitted to it, and towards the International Labour Organisation in 
general, is indicated in the following passage taken from the report 
submitted to Congress by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 


Dr. Bernardo Navajas Trigo: 


Work of the Technical Mission of the International Labour Office. 


It will be remembered that at the beginning of the year we were fortunate 
enough to receive the visit of a Technical Mission composed of Mr. Oswald 
Stein, Chief of the Social Insurance Section of the International Labour Office, 
and Mr. David H. Blelloch, Assistant Chief of the Labour Law and Inspection 
Section of the same institution. - 

The Ministry, for which I am now responsible, placed at their disposal 
all that it was in a position to offer in view of its limited means, and the 
Government gave them an opportunity of gaining personal experience of actual 
social conditions by means of a journey to a number of centres in the interior 
of the country. 

The conditions peculiar to Bolivia were examined in the light of the well- 
grounded international experience of Mr. Stein and Mr. Blelloch, and the 
conclusions gained from their study and knowledge of the country were given 
concrete form in two illuminating reports. 

This memorandum is not the place for a detailed examination of the two 
reports, but in view of their importance it is necessary to make some comments, 
however superficial. 

Mr. Stein’s report is directed towards the introduction of a social insurance 
scheme. It is to be admired for the sureness of its vision which embraces at a 
glance, so to speak, all the defects of our unco-ordinated and empirical insurance 
institutions, and for the precision with which it draws up a rational plan for 
the introduction of a genuine social insurance scheme. While always bearing 
in mind the facts of the situation in Bolivia, it indicates the various steps to be 
taken in masterly fashion and in a practical spirit that is so well-balanced 
and firmly rooted in national conditions, that all the necessary stages of action, 
all the transitions and transformations proposed, are seen to be possible and 
natural, easy and practicable, thus removing the objections of the most hardened 
pessimist without leaving scope for unattainable dreams. This Ministry, by 
taking resolute and zealous steps to carry out Mr. Stein’s suggestions, will 
thus give him practical evidence of all the gratitude that his work deserves 
and of the appreciation that he has succeeded in winning during his short stay 
in Bolivia. 

The report and recommendations made by Mr. Blelloch cover the prac- 
tically boundless field of labour law and inspection in general. Students will 
find in them an objective description of labour in Bolivia and an exact 
appreciation of our legislation together with the practical, legal, judicial and 
institutional measures suitable for remedying its defects. 
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The most striking feature of Mr. Blelloch’s report is the absence ‘of any 
tendency to theorise. He faces and understands the real facts of our situation, 
and adopts a definitely Bolivian (or “Bolivianist”) attitude with regard to our 
social problems. Carefully weighed, written with consummate moderation, yet 
vigorous and candid, Mr. Blelloch’s report will serve as a touch-stone with 
which to judge almost all those who agitate in regard to social questions in this 
country, drawing attention to non-existent problems while tending to close their 
eyes to those that really exist, mistaking their relative importance, and sug- 
gesting foreign solutions taken from the text-books. 

I stake my own amour propre when I say that my Department, in con- 
sidering and drafting a new General Labour Act, is not losing sight of Mr. 
Blelloch’s conclusions and recommendations, which it considers to be the best 
guarantee of success in regard to Bolivian labour legislation. 


New Openings for Co-operation with the International Labour Office. 


The uncertain and chaotic war situation in Europe, which has led to the 
transfer of the International Labour Office to this continent, has created 
particularly favourable conditions for closer collaboration, not to say direct 
contact, with the Office. It may be said that all the technical means, staff, etc., 
of the Office are now at the sole disposal of America, with all the advantages 
that this may be expected to entail. For our part, we are looking forward with 
pleasure to the early return to Bolivia of Mr. Oswald Stein on behalf of the 
International Labour Office. We can thus be sure that our plans for the 
introduction of social insurance will be prepared and carried into effect with 
the participation and assistance of so high an international authority on 
insurance questions. 

Further, my Department considers that among the advantages resulting 
from the establishment on American soil of the International Labour Office, 
great importance attaches to the possibility it gives us of attending all inter- 
national Conferences and taking an active part in whatever investigations may 
be promoted. It therefore undertakes to lose no opportunity of taking advantage 
of so favourable a circumstance for the benefit of the country in general and 
the workers in particular.* 

As is indicated in the concluding section of the above quotation, 
Mr. Stein paid a further brief visit to La Paz early in October 1940. 
He appeared before the Social Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies to supply explanations on various points of major 
importance connected with the impending revision of both social 
insurance and general labour legislation.? 


New ZEALAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Appreciation of the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion has been expressed recently in the Annual Report of the New 
Zealand Employers’ Federation and in the official organ of the 
New Zealand labour movement, which expresses the hope “that 
the living challenge to the forces of reaction and exploitation which 
the I.L.O. is will grow to even greater strength in its new home 
in the New World than it did in the Old.” 


EMPLoYERS’ FEDERATION 


The Annual Report presented to the Thirty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the New Zealand Employers’ Federation, held 
in Wellington on 25 September 1940, after a reference to the 





_ 7 REPUBLICA DE Botivia: Memorial que presente al Honorable Congreso Nacional el 
Ministro del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1940. 
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postponement of the Twenty-sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (which was to have been held in June 1940), 
comments as follows on the achievement of the International Labour 


Organisation : 

The International Labour Office has been in existence for twenty years 
and has introduced an international labour code covering practically every 
branch of industry. . . . It can be said with truth that the International Labour 
Office has inspired among the Nations an obligation to maintain certain 
minimum labour standards in employment. 

The report also surveys developments in the field of labour legis- 
lation and mentions that the New Zealand Employers’ Federation 
“has definitely agreed that any legal rights and privileges which are 
given up by employees during the war period: will be restored 
within six months after the war is over without any objection by 


employers’. 
Lasour MovEMENT 


Following the reference, quoted above, to the transfer of the 
International, Labour Office staff to Montreal, The Standard, official 


organ of the New Zealand labour movement, adds: 

The I.L.O. . . . was the product not of the diplomats and statesmen but 
(as its structure, principles and programme show) of those representatives of 
the world’s workers who made their voices heard when the treaties of 1919 
were being framed. It owes its survival, even when the world is submerged 
once again in the darkness of war, to the vision of those leaders of the useful 
people of the earth who were not afraid to carry trade union conceptions into 
the as then unexplored realm of international government. 

Where the League has failed the I.L.O. has triumphed, because the I.L.O. 
is founded on the direct representation not only of governments and employers, 
but also of the workers’ own organisations. 

The I.L.O. will continue. The interests of the producers in all countries, 
belligerent, neutral and colonial; the needs of twentieth century civilisation; 
the stupendous economic problems which will follow the termination of this 
war—all demand that this effective link among the nations be enlarged. 

Despite the infinite resource of reactionary statesmen in evading the will 
of their peoples, there is, through the I.L.O., hope of the extension of social 
justice on a world-wide basis. 

We look upon the transfer of the I.L.O. to the New World as a splendid 
augury. It contains truly progressive elements. The Director is a United States 
national and there are New Zealanders on the staff. It is the only centre 
where (to quote the Director’s own words) “the problems of the peace settle- 
ment can be studied with the participation of belligerents and neutrals alike, 
and by employers and workers as well as Governments”.” 


SOCIAL POLICY 


SociaL JusTICE AS AN OBJECTIVE OF BaitisH Poricy 


The speech delivered by His Majesty, King George VI, on 21 
November 1940 at the opening of the new session of the Parliament 





_ .? New ZEALAND EmpPwoyers’ FEDERATION: Annual Report to be presented to the Thirty- 
eighth Annual General Meeting of the New Zealand Employers’ Federation, to be held at 
Wellington on Wednesday, 25th September, 1940, (Mimeographed) p. 1. 


2 The Standard, Wellington, 26 September 1940, p. 6. 
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of the United Kingdom, includes the following passage: 

My peoples and my allies are united in their resolve to continue the fight 
against the agressor nations until freedom is made secure. Then only can na- 
tions, released from oppression and violence, again work together on a basis 
of ordered liberty and social justice. 

The significance of this passage in the speech from the throne 
was emphasised in a speech made upon the same day by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, in which he referred to the in- 
troduction of a measure relating to the means test, which has been 
the subject of so much controversy in Great Britain. Mr. Churchill 
said: 

This measure does attend, to a very large extent, to a question which has 
been the subject of controversy between the parties, but I think it undoubtedly 
takes a step forward into those regions of social justice which are mentioned 
in the gracious Speech from the Throne, and it is a subject particularly adapted 
to times in which we live, when households are constituted very differently 
from what they were in peace and when the means of individuals can be the 
sole guide to the administration of relative needs. 


LABOUR PROVISIONS OF THE NEW CUBAN CONSTITUTION 


Thé new Cuban Constitution, which was published on 5 July 
1940 and came into force on 10 October, contains detailed provisions 
with regard to labour, laying down a number of essential principles, 


which are summarised below: 

(1) Every individual possesses an inalienable right to employment. The 
Nation shall employ the resources at its disposal to furnish employment to 
everyone who lacks it and shall assure to every manual or professional worker 
the economic conditions necessary to a decent livelihood. 

(2) Every manual or professional worker shall be guaranteed a minimum 
wage or salary. 

(3) Equal pay for equal work. 

(4) No deductions not authorised by law may be made from wages or 
salaries. Payment by means of vouchers, tokens, goods er any other symbols 
in substitution for legal tender is totally prohibited. 

(5) Social security is established as an inalienable right of the workers 
for their effective protection against disability, old age, unemployment and 
other labour risks. The funds are to be based on contributions by the State, 
the employers, and the workers, and the social security institution is to be 
administered by bodies constituted by equal numbers of representatives of the 
employers and workers, with the participation in each case of a representative 
of the State. Insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
is compulsory, its cost being borne solely by the employers and its working 
being supervised by the State. = 

(6) Maximum working hours are eight in the day and forty-four in 
the week (to be remunerated at the rate due for forty-eight hours) except 
in the case of industries which by their nature must during a certain part .of 
the year be carried on without interruption. 

(7) No child under fourteen years of age may be employed even as an 
apprentice. 

(8) All manual and professional workers are entitled to a paid holiday 
of one month for each eleven months of work in each calendar year. 

(9) No discrimination may be made as between married and unmarried 
women in regard to their employment. 

(10) Maternity protection (to include women salaried employees) shall 
be regulated by law. A pregnant woman may not be dismissed from her 
employment or required during the three months prior to confinement to carry 
out work requiring a considerable physical effort. During the six weeks 
immediately preceding confinement and the six weeks following it she may 
not be employed but must receive remuneration equal to her normal pay, 
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retaining her position and all the rights attached to it under her contract of 
employment. During the nursing period she must be allowed two special rest 
periods per day of half an hour each to nurse her child. 

(11) Employers, salaried employees in private employment, and manual 
workers are entitled to form trade unions for the exclusive purpose of 
protecting their economic and social interests. Persons engaged in professions 
for which university degrees are required are obliged to enter their official 
professional associations. The right to strike and to declare a lock-out is 
recognised. The system of collective agreements is to be regulated by “ 
Problems arising out of the relations between capital and Sicer must 
submitted to conciliation boards composed of an equal number of wrath re Ae 
of employers and workers. 

(12) Cuban citizens by birth must be given a preponderant share in 
employment both in respect of the total amount of wages and salaries and of 
the different classes of employment. Exceptions may be allowed in the case of 
indispensabie technical posts. Employment must be allotted without distinction 
as to race or colour. 

: i 13) The formation of co-operative undertakings is to be encouraged 
y law. 

(14) Immigration is to be regulated by law, and the importation of 
contract labour is prohibited. 

(15) No undertaking may discharge a worker except in accordance with 
the procedure laid down by the law, which shall determine the just causes 
for dismissal. 

(16) The employer shall be responsible for compliance with the provisions 
of social legislation even where he contracts with an intermediary for the 
actual performance of the work. 

(17) In all industries and branches of employment in which technical 
knowledge is required, apprenticeship in the form established by law shall be 
compulsory. 

(18) The State shall promote the building of cheap housing accom- 
modation for workers. 

(19) Mutual aid is recognised as a social principle and practice. Its 
working is to be regulated by law in such manner that persons of modest 
resources shall enjoy its advantages and that it will at the same time provide 
fair and proper protectién for professional men. 

(20) Professions requiring an official title may be practised only by 
Cuban citizens by birth or naturalised Cuban citizens whose naturalisation 
took place five years or more before the date on which they applied for 
authorisation to practise. 

(21) The conditions under which factories and shops may be moved 
from one place to another shall be regulated by law for the purpose of 
preventing the lowering of working conditions. 

(22) In order to ensure the enforcement of social legislation, the State 
shall provide for the supervision and inspection of undertakings. 


THe Lasour Poticy oF THE GOVERNMENT OF ECUADOR 


The Message addressed to Congress by Dr. C. A. Arrovo del 
Rio, the newly elected President of the Republic of Ecuador. on 
1 September 1940 outlines the new Government’s policy on labour 


questions in the following passages: 

The country cannot live without labour legislation. The relations between 
capital and labour have reached a stage of development in which it would be 
absurd to imagine that those relations could remain unregulated in any country. 
Should any persons imagine that the Labour Code could be repealed by a 
stroke of the pen, they would be lamentably mistaken. It is only natural that 
the Labour Code, like anything else that results from the work of human 
beings, should contain mistakes; but whatever amendments to it may be 
proposed, they should be based on calm reflection, on the harmonising of 
interests, and on an analysis of the results obtained in practice. I may say 
that in my own professional practice I have met with provisions of the Code 
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that are not clear and with others that are contrary to the interests of the 
workers themselves—for instance, in regard to compensation for accidents and 
payment for overtime. In any case the Labour Code is a piece of legislation 
which should take into account the interests both of the employer and of the 
worker or salaried employee, and my opinion is that any provisions laid down 
on this subject should be based on a consideration for the reciprocal interests 
of both parties; for whilst a law which would stifle the undertakings would 
produce a result contrary to that aimed at, a law leaving the workers without 
protection and to their own resources would be intolerable. My own definite 
opinion is that nothing should be done in regard to the existing labour 
legislation behind the back of the class directly interested in such legislation. 
Labour legislation, more than any other, should be drafted in a spirit of mutual 
understanding and harmony, and only when it is impossible for the parties to 
reach such agreement should the State step in,in order to avoid the creation 
of a situation that would result in oppression or injustice; for in Ecuador we 
cannot permit any citizens to be deprived of the protection of the laws. 

The organisation and extension of social services in order to derive full 
benefit from them will be a matter of concern to the Government that is taking 
office today. Welfare institutes, insurance funds, juvenile courts, homes for the 
needy—all these must continue working, and working with increasing efficiency. 
Those who are concerned in such institutions should feel complete confidence 
that when the Government directs its attention to them it will not do so for the 
purpose of abolishing them but rather in order to increase the efficiency of 
their working and administration. The Government will devote particular 
attention to the working of the homes for the needy and the reformatories 
for juveniles. 

Nobody can deny that considerable progress has been made in Ecuador 
in regard to social legislation; but more still remains to be done and, above all, 
we must take steps to ensure that in their practical application these laws 
achieve the objects for which they were intended. My Government has no 
intention of allowing the work of social protection to be used as a cloak for 
the carrying on of activities that are unsuitable and out of harmony with the 
noble object at which such efforts are supposed to be directed. 

The working classes of Ecuador may feel fully assured that my Govern- 
ment will devote its attention to obtaining justice for them. The Government 
that takes office today is going to be a serious Government and is not going to 
devote itself to raising false hopes in the masses by talking to them in the 
language of insincere flattery with no intention of carrying out its promises. 
The Government will demonstrate its concern for the working classes by its 
deeds, and those who live by their work may feel assured that the day anybody 
tries to trample on their rights the Government will be the first to place itself 
wholeheartedly on their side. As President of the Republic I am ready to 
give my personal attention to any complaint put forward by the workers, for 
the doors of the President’s office are always open to the working classes, 
and they will have no need to rely on the frequently unsuitable assistance of 
outsiders in order to approach him. 

In the broad and fair field of governmental social action in which so 
many important problems have to be solved, there are two which the new 
Government desires to solve at the earliest possible moment: the improvement 
of the workers’ housing and the taking of measures for the protection of 
children. The Government will devote very special attention to dealing with 
the social problems connected with child care. 


SoctaAL REFORM IN BRAZIL 
APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO ReEvisE LABouR LEGISLATION 


The Brazilian Minister of Labour has issued an Order (No. 
SCM-403) providing for the appointment of a committee of lawyers 
and high officials to carry out a revision of all Acts, Decrees, 
Regulations, and Orders concerning the organisation of labour, in 
order to make them more homogeneous and to eliminate discrepan- 
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cies. The following persons have been appointed as members of 
the Committee: Mr. Oliveira Vianna, Legal Adviser to the Ministry 
of Labour, Mr. L. A. do Rego Monteiro, Director of the National 
Department of Labour, Mr. Oscar Saraiva, Technical Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour, and Mr. Caetano de Oliveira, former 
Director in the Ministry of Labour. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE CATHOLIC SocriAL ACTION MOVEMENT 


The Fourth Session of the Brazilian “Social Action Weeks” 
movement was held in Sao Paulo early in September. The meeting 
agreed in formulating certain principles under two main heads: 
labour and the national situation, and the moral consolidation of the 
family. 


Regarding labour, the meeting. made the following recommendations : 

1. To spread a realistic knowledge of the truly wretched state of poverty 
in which a large mass of Brazilians are living, in order that such knowledge 
may lead to attention being paid to the real problems; 

2. At all costs to intensify the technical education of Brazilians, taking 
steps to secure a proper occupational balance in such education so as to en- 
courage the growth of spiritual liberty, the basic condition of which is progress 
in technique and civilisation, subject to due respect for moral principles ; 

3. For this purpose to increase the number of technical occupational schools 
in accordance with an efficient and rational plan in all three grades: lower, 
middle, and higher ; 

4. To sympathise and co-operate with industrial progress on the principle 
cf “each for all’, such progress, being possible only by means of an education 
which will teach every individual to practice the Christian virtues (without 
disregarding the enormous problems of the interior and the sea coast) ; 

5. To propagate the belief that preparation for work includes, from the 
humane standpoint, a preparation for leisure and for a decent utilisation of 
spare time; and consequently to support the organisation of a national recrea- 
tion movement. 

6. To attenuate the present crisis through which humanity is passing and 
the crisis which is gradually affecting Brazil, by the practice of certain duties 
of collaboration which may be fulfilled 

(a) among the employers, by increasing rationalisation, and above all by 
a stronger practical adhesion to the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church; 

(b) among the workers, by intensifying the activity of the “Workers’ 
clubs” and the “Catholic Workers’ Youth Movement”. 

On the question of the moral consolidation of the family, the meeting 
advocated, among other things, co-operation in all activities in favour of the 
home and support for the excellent work of the pensions and retirement funds 
and institutions and for the savings funds intended to bring down the cost of 
housing; more efficient child welfare work; and the generalisation of family 
allowances as a means of economic support for the purpose of making large 
families possible, such allowances to be granted in proportion to the number 
of children. The meeting also expressed its disapproval of the employment of 
women outside the home.* 


New EMERGENCY REGULATIONS IN NEw ZEALAND 


PROVISION FOR THE SUSPENSION OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


A New Zealand Order in Council of 18 June 1940, to make 
“the Labour Legislation Emergency Regulations 1940”, provides for 
an extensive control of employment conditions by the Ministry of 
labour. 





1 Estado de Séo Paulo, 10 September 1940. 
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By the new Regulations, the Minister of Labour is empowered, if it 
appears to him to be necessary or expedient to do so for securing the public 
safety, the defence of New Zealand, or the efficient prosecution of the war, or 
for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the community, to 
suspend, by Order published in the Gazette, the provisions relating to condi- 
tions of employment of any Act or any regulations made under any Act, or of 
any award or industrial agreements under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1925, or “of any agreement under the Labour Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1913, or of any voluntary agreement, and to prescribe by the same 
or a subsequent Order conditions of employment in lieu thereof. 

Any such Order made by the Minister of Labour will apply either to 
whole industries or parts thereof, or to particular cases, and will take effect 
from the date and upon the terms prescribed by the Order. 

The Minister of Labour may, if he thinks fit, vary, extend, or revoke 
previous Orders. 

The new Order in Council repeals the Labour Legislation Emergency 
Regulations 1939, but the Orders made thereunder’ continue in full force and 
effect and are deemed to have been made under the new Regulations.” 


SpecIAL POWERS FOR THE ARBITRATION COURT 


Following a joint recommendation to the Government made by 
the New Zealand Federation of Labour, the New Zealand Employ- 
ers’ Federation and the Manufacturers’ Federation, the Minister 
of labour announced on 13 May 1940 that the Government had 
decided to give power to the Court of Arbitration to make a general 
order affecting rates of remuneration prescribed by awards, indus- 
trial agreements, and apprenticeship orders, taking into account the 
economic and financial conditions affecting trade and industry in 


New Zealand, the cost of living, and other considerations which it 


deemed relevant. 
The powers are regarded as a war measure for the duration of 


the war and six months thereafter.* 


AGRICULTURE AND WAR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


An official statement has been issued describing the plan of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to ensure the continuance 
of agriculture in districts where great numbers of farmers have vol- 


unteered for the army. The principal passages are as follows: 

In some parts of the country farmers volunteered for active service on a 
fairly extensive scale, so much so that production in those parts is likely to be 
interfered with very considerably and perhaps unnecessarily. To avoid the 
danger of production being curtailed unnecessarily and to assist those farmers 
who have enlisted and others who still propose joining the forces to have their 
interests looked after during their absence, the Government has decided to 
give effect to representations made by the agricultural unions and to lend its 
support to the following machinery being created to deal with the position. 

Recruitment will be carried out in such a way that sufficient farmers are 
left behind in any particular area to carry on their farming operations and at 
the same time to assist in looking after the interests of their absent neighbours. 
Depending on the size and type of farming in any particular area, it may be 
possible for one farmer to assist in supervising anything from one to four 
neighboring farms. 





1 For an account of some of these Orders, see Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 145. 

2 The New Zealand Gazette, 18 June 1940. 

3 New Zealand Herald, 14 May 1940. 
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Farmers who undertake to look after the interests of their neighbeurs 
will do so under the general direction of a vigilance committee, which should 
be established in every district where there is need for this assistance. 

Such vigilance committees should be composed of farmers and others who 
volunteer for such service, and must work in close collaboration with the 
registrar, who is also recruiting officer for the district. Where they have not 
already done so, farmers’ associations are invited to initiate the establishment 
of such committees. Where available, agricultural officers will be required to 
serve on such committees in an advisory capacity. 

Where volunteering takes place fairly generally and a decision has to be 
taken to leave some of the volunteers behind to look after the interests of 
others, exemptions from service will have to be considered and this can be 
done only by a central exemptions tribunal. The Government has agreed to 
appoint a special Agricultural Exemptions Tribunal for the farming com- 
munity. It will be composed of the Secretary for Agriculture (chairman), 
the Deputy Adjutant General and the president of the South African Agri- 
cultural Union. 

These arrangements have been agreed to after discussion with the standing 
committee appointed by the South African Agricultural Union. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR IN GRENADA 


Provision has been made in the British Colony of Grenada for 
the setting up of a Labour Department and the appointment of a 
Labour Officer by an Ordinance of 12 October 1940, described as 
“an Ordinance to repeal the Labour (Minimum Wage) Ordinance, 
and to make provision in lieu thereof and for connected matters” ; 
the short title is the Department of Labour Ordinance, 1940. 

In addition to the establishment of a Labour Department administered by 
a Labour Officer responsible to the Governor, the Ordinance provides for the 
appointment by the Governor of a Labour Advisory Board to advise upon all 
auestions connected with labour in the Colony, including wages and conditions 
of work generally, and in any industry or occupation. The Governor in Coun- 
cil is also empowered to make provision by Order for the organisation of the 
Labour Department, the exercise of powers by the Labour Officer to obtain 
statistical and other information, the fixing of rates of wages and all other 
matters connected with the payment of wages, the stabilising of hours of 
employment, the establishment of branch labour offices, the controlling of the 
labour market, the co-ordination of all activities designed to improve the con- 
dition of wage-earners, penalties, and other matters connected with the carry- 
ing out of the Ordinance. Orders must be approved by Resolution of the 
Legislative Council.? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRADE Boarps IN Honc Kone 


An Ordinance was enacted on 21 June 1940 in the British Col- 
ony of Hong Kong to provide machinery for fixing minimum 
wages, determining normal working hours, and fixing overtime rates 
in trades where the wage standards are unreasonably low. This 
Ordinance, the short title of which is the Trade Boards Ordinance, 
1940, replaces the Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1932; it is one of the 
most far-reaching Colonial Ordinances in the extent to which it 
applies the provisions of the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Convention, 1928. 





1 The Star, 1 July 1940. 
2 Ordinance No. 16 of 1940: Grenada, Government Gazette, Vol. 58, No. 62, 12 October 
1940, Supplement p. 59. 
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“Under the Ordinance, the Governor in Council may, at any time he 
thinks fit, fix minimum rates of wages for any trade in the Colony of Hong 
Kong either generally or in any specified area or district in any case in which 
he is satisfied that the minimum rates of wages being paid to any persons 
employed in any such trade are unreasonably low. For the purpose of making 
enquiries in connection with minimum wage fixing, the Governor is empowered 
to establish for any trade, or any branch of work in a trade, a Trade Board, 
consisting of members representing employers and members representing work- 
ers in equal proportions, and of appointed members whose number must be 
less than half the total number of representative members. The representa- 
tive members may be nominated, subject to the Governor’s approval, by the 
employers. and workers; women are eligible as members as well as men; the 
chairman of a Trade Board is to be the Labour Officer or another public 
officer. In addition to the duty of recommending minimum wage rates, Trade 
Boards may be required to consider and report upon any matter referred to 
them by the Governor with reference to the industrial conditions of the trade. 

The Ordinance provides in detail for the duties and powers. of Trade 
Boards with respect to minimum rates of wages, the obligations of employers 
and their agents, penalties, and the powers of inspecting Government officers.’ 


ABOLITION OF JOINT COMMITTEES IN RUMANIA 


A Rumanian Legislative Decree of 2 October 1940 provides for 
the abolition or modification of several of the joint committees which 
had been set up under various labour laws or regulations for the 
purpose of giving employers and workers a share in the administra- 
tion of social legislation and the supervision of its observance. 

Among the more important committees or institutions now abolished, 
reference may be made to the following: 

1. The assessors representing employers and workers respectively on the 
labour courts established under the Act of 14 February 1933; civil ‘cases 
within the competence of these courts are to be judged solely by professional 
judges. 

2. The Labour Committee set up under the Act of 28 April 1936, which 
provided for the establishment of the Superior Economic Council and the 
organisation of chambers representing the different occupations. 

3. The committees of the public employment exchanges and the Central 
Employment Exchange Committee set up under the Act of 22 September 
1921 respecting the organisation of employment machinery. 

4. The National “Work and Joy” Committee set up by the Act of 20 
February 1940 to organise the “Work and Joy” system.’ 

5. The supervisory committee set up by the Legislative Decree of 23 July 
1940 introducing emergency labour regulations.* 

The administrative functions of the committees and bodies that have 
been abolished are now entrusted to different departments of the Ministry 
of Labour, Health, and Social Welfare. e 

Some committees have been maintained, such as the port labour commit- 
tees (but not the Higher Labour Committee for Ports, which has also been 
abolished) and the minimum wage-fixing committees established by the Legis- 
lative Decree of 30 October 1939', but changes have been made in their com- 
position and the method of appointing members. Thus on the port committees 
there will be only one employer’s delegate and one workers’ delegate, proposed 
by the labour inspector or the harbourmaster and appointed by the Ministry. 
The members of the minimum wage-fixing committees are similarly appointed 
by the Ministry, but there is no provision that they should be proposed by 
the trade associations.® 





? Ordinance No. 15 of 1949: The Hortg Kong Government Gazette, Vol. LXXXVIL, 
No. 29. of 21 June 1940, p. 891. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 7, p. 159. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 2-3, August-September 1940, p. 134. 
* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, LXXII, No. 11, 11 December 1939, p. 286. 
® Monitorul Oficial, 3 October 1940. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND MINIMUM WAGE 
LEGISLATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 






CoLLective AGREEMENT AcT i 


On 22 June 1940 the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of i 
Quebec gave his assent to a Collective Agreement Act, the purpose ' 
of which was not so much to introduce new legislation concerning 4 
collective bargaining as to codify such laws as had already been 
enacted on the subject since 1934. The Act nevertheless introduced 
minor amendments on matters of procedure which experience and i 
the judicial interpretations of the courts had rendered appropriate. 
In view of the far-reaching character of this revised legislation it 
may be useful to give a brief account of its essential provisions, 











Scope 






yt 
It is specifically laid down that the Collective Agreement Act does not a 
apply to agricultural undertakings, regardless of whether the farming is done a 
by the owner of the farm or by persons in his employ. Nor does it apply to i 
the operating of a railway company which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government authorities. But the latter exemption does not extend 
to the actual construction or reconstruction of railways or of buildings which ia 
are dependencies thereof, nor to the operating of hotels which the railway 
company may own. ; 














Legal Extension of Agreements 





The Act defines a collective agreement as “any arrangement respecting 
working conditions entered into between persons acting for one or more asso- 
ciations of employees, and an employer or several employers or persons acting Fr 
for an association or several associations of employers.” One of the main i 
features of the Act is that it provides for the legal extension of collective 
agreements. It empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to order that ai 
a collective agreement which has been concluded in respect of any trade, ie 
industry, commerce or occupation shall be binding not only on the parties to AM 
the agreement as general principles of law require but also on all employees pe 
and employers in the Province of Quebec or in a determined section of the Ht, 
Province, under the conditions fixed by his Order in Council or decree. 

The Government authorities may so extend the application of a collective 
agreement either on their own initiative or at the request of one of the parties 
to the agreement. A petition to that effect must be addressed to the Minister 
ct Labour of the Province, who after making the necessary enquiries may 
recommend the petition for approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
eifher with or without modifications, if he, the Minister, deems that the pro- 
visions of the agreement have acquired a preponderant significance and impor- 
tance for the establishment of working conditions and that no inconvenience will 
result from competition on the part of the other Canadian provinces or of 
other countries. The economic conditions peculiar to the various sections of 
the Province must be taken into consideration before the effects of the agree- 
ment are legally extended to employees and employers who are not signatories 
to it. 

When a decree is issued extending the application of a collective agree- 
ment, the provisions of the agreement which automatically become binding on 
the new employees and employers are those which concern wages, hours of 
work, and apprenticeship, and also the regulations governing the proportion to 
be kept between the number of skilled workmen and that of apprentices in a 
given undertaking. But the decree may specify that the provisions of the 
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agreement relating to the classification of operations and the determination of 
the various classes of employees and employers shall be equally binding. It 
may also decree purely and simply that certain persons or associations are to 
be treated as contracting parties to the agreement in question. 

An employer who is subject to the provisions of a collective agreement, 
whether as a party to it or by the process of legal extension, is not allowed 
to stipulate for his employees a lower wage than that contemplated in the 
agreement. But he may provide for higher wages or benefits unless this is 
expressly prohibited by the decree to which he is subject. The provisions 
which apply to an employer are also applicable to his sub-contractor, and the 
two are jointly and severally liable for payment of the wages fixed in the 
agreement or the decree extending its application. 


Enforcement of Collective Agreements 


Joint Committees. 

The application of the provisions of a collective agreement is supervised 
by a joint committee set up by the parties to the agreement. This committee 
must comprise an equal number of representatives of the employers and of the 
wage-earning or salaried employees. The parties concerned are free to decide 
as to the total number of members on the committee. But the Minister of 
Labour may, at his discretion, add an equal number of employers and of 
employees to the extent of four members, to be chosen from lists submitted 
by employers and workers who are subject to the provisions of the agreement 
without however being parties thereto. 

When a joint committee has adopted the rules and regulations governing 
its constitution and these have been approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, the committee is deemed to have all the rights and privileges granted 
to ordinary civil law corporations. It may therefore institute legal proceed- 
ings before the ordinary courts of law for the protection of the rights guar- 
anteed to persons subject to the provisions of the collective agreement. The 
committee is entitled to recover from either the employer or the employee 
who violates the agreement or a decree extending its application a sum equal 
to 20 per cent. of the difference between the compulsory minimum wage and 
the wage actually paid. But it is also empowered to effect a settlement or 
compromise between the litigants in a manner deemed expedient under the 
circumstances. 


Appointment of Inspectors. 

An interesting characteristic of the Collective Agreement Act is that it 
grants to the joint committees set up by the parties to collective agreements 
the right to appoint inspectors to supervise the application of the working 
conditions laid down in the agreement. These inspectors are given inter alia 
the right to examine the register and pay-list of any employer, take copies 
thereof or extracts therefrom, verify as regards any employer and employee 
the rate of the wages, the hours of work, the apprenticeship system, and the 
observance of the other provisions of the agreement or the decree extending 
its application. , 

To facilitate the task of its inspectors a: joint committee may require the 
employer to keep posted up in a suitable place a copy of the scale of wages 
made compulsory and of any rule or decision pertaining to the conditions of 
work. Likewise the employer may be required to keep a register in which 
are shown the name in full and residence of each employee, his qualifications, 
the hour at which his work is begun, interrupted, resumed, and stopped each 
day, the nature of the work done, the wage paid as well as the method and 
time of payment, and all other information deemed useful for the enforce- 
ment of the conditions of work agreed upon. The employer may also be 
required to submit to the joint committee a monthly report containing similar 
particulars for each employee. 


Certificates of Employees’ Qualifications. 


Another unusual privilege of the joint committee is that it may set up a 
board of examiners to determine the qualifications of employees and issue 
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certificates accordingly. The committee may charge a fee of not more than 
two dollars for the examination of a skilled workman, one dollar for that 
of an apprentice. The certificate issued to an apprentice is valid for the 
period of his apprenticeship, whereas that issued to a skilled workman is 


permanent. 

The committee may also by regulation duly approved authorise an asso- 
ciation of employees to issue certificates of qualification to its members, pro- 
vided the association requires them to undergo an examination. 

In the localities where a certificate of qualification is made compulsory, no 
employer may utilise the services of an employee who has not obtained such 
certificate, and no employee may without such certificate carry on his trade, 
industry, commerce or occupation or avail himself of any recourse under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 


Penalties. 

It should be added that the Act provides for the imposition of fines and 
penalties by the civil courts against any person who violates its provisions or 
any decree or regulations issued in virtue thereof. The same fines and penalties 
may likewise be imposed against any person who aids or incites another to 
commit or attempt to commit an act or omission deemed unlawful under the 
provisions of the Act.* 


PROFESSIONAL SYNDICATES ACT 


Conditions of work may also be determined by agreement be- 
tween the interested parties under the Professional Syndicates Act.? 
This earlier Act, however, does not provide for the enforcement of 
collective agreements by joint committees. It merely authorises the 
legal incorporation of employers’ associations and of trade unions 
and specifies that any collective agreements they conclude will give 
rise to all the rights and legal remedies established by law for the en- 
forcement of legal obligations in general. No provision is made in 
this Act for the legal extension of collective agreements to employ- 
ers and employees who are not parties to the agreement, or for the 
appointment by the parties of special inspectors to supervise the en- 
forcement of their agreements. But this Act nevertheless paved the 
way for the regulation of working conditions by agreement between 
employers and workers. 


Mintmum Wace Act 


When collective bargaining is not resorted to under either of 
the two laws referred to above, the relations between employers 
and employees may be regulated by a Government commission set 
up under minimum wage legislation. 

A revised text of the minimum wage legislation was made 
available with the coming into force of the Minimum Wage Act on 
22 June 1940.3 This Act, like its predecessors, aims mainly at the 
regulation of the rates of wages to be paid to wage-earning and 
salaried employees who are not covered by collective agreements. 
It does not apply, however, to persons employed in agricultural 


undertakings nor to domestic servants. 
The Minimum Wage Act provides for the establishment of a Minimum 





1 Statutes of Quebec, 1940, Chapter 38. 
2 Revised Statute of the Province of Quebec, 1925, Vol. ITI, Chapter 255. 
3 Statutes of Quebec, 1940, Chapter 39. 
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Wage Commission, to succeed to and be vested with all the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Fair Wage Board set up in virtue of previous enactments. The 
members and officials of the Fair Wage Board are to become the members 
and officials of the new Minimum Wage Commission. This Commission is 
to all intents and purposes a Government body exercising the powers of an 
ordinary civil law corporation. It comprises at least five members including 
a president and vice-president appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province. 1 ete 

The Commission has authority to issue regulations governing its internal 
management, and being a Government authority, it has the right to require 
on the part of employers the same information as‘the Minister of Labour is 
entitled to obtain under the Collective Agreement Act. It may impose upon 
them additional obligations, such as the duty to pay the employee his wages 
by means of a sealed envelope on which must be written his full name, the 
date, the working period, the number of hours of work paid for, the wage 
rate per hour, the category to which the employee belongs, and the amount 
contained in the envelope, which must bear the initials of the person who is 
responsible for making the payment. 

While the main task of the Minimum Wage Commission is to deter- 
mine by ordinance the minimum rate of wages payable to any category of 
employees not covered by the conditions of employment set out in collective 
agreements, it is also empowered to fix the conditions of apprenticeship, as 
well as the relative proportion to be kept between the number of skilled 
workmen and of apprentices in any stated undertaking, the classification of 
the operations, and other working conditions, just as could otherwise be done 
by ‘collective bargaining. 

A further characteristic feature of the Commission is that it may lend 
its services as a conciliator for the negotiation of collective agreements, 
under the afore-mentioned Acts, upon the request of any trade organisation 
directly affected by the negotiations. Hence the closeness of the relationship 
between minimum wage legislation and collective bargaining procedure. In 
fact the Minimum Wage Act authorises the Commission to summon its own 
joint conferences to determine working conditions for inclusion in the terms 
of its own ordinances. The provisions of the ordinances issued by the Com- 
mission become law from the moment they receive the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

Fines and penalties may likewise be imposed by the courts of civil juris- 
diction against any employer or employee who infringes the provisions of the 
ordinances issued by the Commission. In effect there is no difference be- 
tween the legal enforcement of the conditions of work determined by collective 
bargaining under collective agreement legislation and of those fixed by ordin- 
ance of the Minimum Wage Commission. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The national defence programme in the United States has been 
accompanied by measures to adapt the employment market to emer- 
gency defence needs. The Social Security Board and the National 
Defence Advisory Commission accepted a series of recommenda- 
tions made by the Board’s Federal Advisory Council, which estab- 
lish general policies for the organisation of the employment market 
and of training programmes. Inventories have been taken to deter- 
mine the vocational qualifications and location of the labour supply 
available for defence industries; a national system of labour clear- 
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ance has been introduced ; training and retraining programmes have 
been expanded and co-ordinated with the defence programme; and 
new administrative machinery has been developed. 

The following brief summary covers several important develop- 
ments in the field of employment organisation in the United States 
during the relatively short period following the introduction of the 
large-scale defence programme in June 1940. Although it is in no 
way complete, it provides a factual background for reporting and 
analysing subsequent events. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FEDERAL Apvisory COUNCIL 


Soon after the introduction of the national defence programme, 
the Federal Advisory Council, composed of representatives of organ- 
ised labour, employers, and the general public, held a conference to 
analyse problems raised by defence requirements. The Council’s 
report included a series of recommendations subsequently endorsed 
by the Social Security Board and the National Defence Advisory 


Commission. 

The Council emphasised the important role of the public employment 
service in employment organisation for defence. It recommended (a) that 
employers should be encouraged to file with local employment offices their 
immediate and anticipated labour requirements, classified by occupation and 
by skill, and that they should fill these through the Employment Service 
whenever possible, and (b) that all persons seeking employment (including 
skilled workers employed on unskilled or semi-skilled work) should register 
promptly at a public employment office and learn from this office the existing 
demands for their type and grade of skill. It also urged the Employment 
Service to re-examine the files of applicants in order to ascertain what persons 
possessing primary or secondary skill were available for expanding industries. 
In the event of a national registration for defence service, the Council held 
that the Act should require information from registrants concerning their jobs 
and their qualifications for employment of such persons, in order to supplement 
other data relating to the national labour supply.’ 

In order to ensure adequate and flexible training programmes, the Coun- 
cil suggested that the Employment Service should ascertain the capacity of 
registered workers to qualify for essential occupations if given supplementary 
training; that all training programmes should be maintained without discrim- 
ination as to the admission and treatment of trainees; and that the National 
Defence Commission should give immediate attention to the co-ordination of all 
needed facilities for training and retraining. 

Finally, it recommended that the Bureau of Employment Security should 
reappraise its organisation and procedure at all levels of activity, so as to 
ensure that it was adequately prepared for emergency operation. Recognising 
the important functions of employers, workers, and other groups in employ- 
ment market organisation, the Council urged that steps should be taken 
to bring State and local advisory councils (all of which include representa- 
tives of employers, workers, and other interested parties) to their full 
strength and effectiveness. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNEMPLOYED WorKERS AVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Inventories of the Employment Service 
One of the first preliminaries to employment market organisa- 
tion in connection with the national defence programme was a com- 
prehensive inventory of the characteristics of unemployed workers 





1 The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 did in fact require such information. 
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in search of employment. As early as April 1940, an analysis of 
registered job-seekers was carried out by the Employment Service. 
Although the active files of the Service do not represent a com- 
plete count of the unemployed, since all unemployed persons do not 
register at. public employment offices, the inventory was estimated 
to include between one-half and two-thirds of the total unemployed 
population. Since April, however, increasing demand for certain 
types of skilled and semi-skilled workers has led to the placing of 
many registrants in employment, particularly those whose training 
and experience were in occupations directly related to national de- 
fence. On the other hand, many thousands more persons registered 
with the Service in the intervening months, primarily in anticipa- 
tion of employment opportunities in defence industries. 


Inventory of April 1940. 


In April 1940, 5,100,000 persons were actively seeking work through the 
employment exchange system—3,800,000 men and 1,300,000 women. Over 27 
per cent. of those available for work had previously been employed in manu- 
facturing industries (1,370,000). Of this group, about 333,000 had been 
employed in industries manufacturing textiles or textile products, and 136,000 
in industries producing iron and steel and their products, while 655,000 had 
experience in miscellaneous manufacturing industries, the largest single group 
being workers formerly employed in food and kindred products industries. 
Some 741,000 workers (15 per cent. of the total) had been working in whole- 
sale and retail enterprises, about 12 per cent. on construction projects, and 
another 12 per cent. in service industries. A large number of registrants—in 
fact, one-sixth of the total—had had no employment for four years or more 
or were new entrants into the labour market. 

An analysis of the general skill of these unemployed workers showed that 
20 per cent. were in the skilled category, 20 per cent. in the semi-skilled, and 
20 per cent. in the unskilled; clerical, sales, and service occupations accounted 
for another 25 per cent.; agriculture, forestry, and fishing for 8.7 per cent.; 
professional and managerial occupations for 3.3 per cent.; and miscellaneous 
for 3 per cent. In the skilled and unskilled groups, men made up about 90 
per cent. of the total, but in the semi-skilled group men were only 75 per 
cent. of the total, while in both clerical and sales and service work, women 
outnumbered men. 

Registrants with manufacturing occupations comprised a large proportion 
of the total number of skilled and semi-skilled workers. Of this group, 
workers with skill in the manufacture of textiles and textile products were 
the most numerous (about 300,000). Next in order were the 219,000 workers 
with skill in metal working, most of them essential to defence industries; 55.000 
machinists and persons skilled in machine-shop work; 6,200 tool and die 
makers; 31,700 moulders and welders; 13,100 tin or coppersmiths and sheet- 
metal workers; and about 33,000 persons skilled in such jobs as rolling, stamp- 
ing, or forging metals. Among the 850,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers 
with mon-manufacturing experience, the largest groups were construction 
workers (including electricians, cranesmen, etc.) and those who had been 
employed in various branches of the transport industry (mechanics, repair- 
men, drivers of motor vehicles). While most of the latter group were qualified 
for ‘automobile work, about 1,400 were trained aeroplane mechanics. 

Nearly 1,400,000 of the registrants (27 per cent. of the total) were 45 
years of age or over. Older workers represented as much as 41 per cent. of 
the total registrants in the skilled occupations. In every group of skilled 
workers whose qualifications are necessary for defence purposes, at least one- 
third of the registrants were 45 years of age or over, and, in some instances, 
over one-half were older workers. Data relating to the metal working trades, 
for example, showed that more than one-third of the registrants were older 
workers, and that the proportion of such workers among tool and die makers 
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was even higher. About one-fifth of the male registrants were under 24 
years of age, and over one-third of the women were under that age. 

Generally speaking, the geographical distribution of the registrants was 
comparable to that for workers in gainful employment in 1930 and to that 
for unemployed workers in the voluntary census of November 1937. In regard 
to the occupational distribution of registrants by States, however, it was 
significant that, in a majority of the States, skilled and semi-skilled workers 
either exceeded or roughly equalled unskilled workers in number, contrary to 
expectation. The South-east and South-west areas had the largest proportion 
of unskilled registrants and the smallest proportion of skilled workers, while 
the — England area had the greatest proportion of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 


Inventory of August 1940. 


An Employment Service survey covering the situation at the end of 
August 1940 dealt particularly with the supply of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers trained in employments necessary to defence. It showed that nearly 
177,000 workers were registered with primary skill and over 38,000 with 
secondary skill in the 270 occupations essential to the national defence pro- 
Gramme. Nearly one-third of those with primary skill and of those with 
secondary skill were qualified for work in machine shops and in machine-tool 
operations, while additional numbers were qualified as machinists, mill-wrights. 
and maintenance mechanics—skills useful in machine-shop work and related 
industrial employments. 

OccuUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF REGISTRANTS WITH U.S. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 31 AuGusT 1940 





No. of registrants possessing 


Primary Secondary 
skill skill 
Total 176,832 38,101 


Machine-shop work and machine- 

tool manufacturing 51,158 12,952 
Metal working 21,869 5,316 
Foundry work 20,728 3,411 
Construction 17,540 3,952 
Electrical equipment, radio, tele- 

graph, telephone 4,672 1,262 
Shipbuilding 2,018 701 
Aircraft 1,623 556 
Miscellaneous 57,224 9,951 





Industry and Occupation ° 


























Inventory of 28 September 1940. 


According to a survey carried out late in September, approximately 
218,000 registrants had primary skill in essential defence industries, and 51,000 
had secondary skill. Two modifications from the preceding surveys were 
introduced in making this inventory: (a) the list of selected occupations was 
expanded from 270 to over 500, and (b) apprentices and helpers were included. 
A. comparison of the August and September figures of registrants with prim- 
ary skill indicates a decrease in skilled workers available through public em- 
ployment offices. In spite of the inclusion of apprentices and helpers in the 
September figures, the number of primary registrants in occupations included 
in both surveys decreased by about 9 per cent. There was a sharp decrease 
in registered horse-shoers and metal workers and formers, while there was an 
increase in sheet-metal workers in aircraft industries owing to the expansion of 


training for such occupations in California. 
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Skill of W.P.A. Workers 


In addition, the employment background of over 2,500,000 persons on, or 
awaiting to be assigned to, Work Projects Administration employment have 
been examined to detect skill which can be utilised in expanding defence 
industries. Instructions have been sent to all State W.P.A. Administrators 
to establish a uniform Defence Industries Employment Register which would 
indicate for each W.P.A. worker and for each worker on the waiting list 
either the skill in which he is already proficient or in which he can be trained. 
When shortages of certain types of workers are imminent, it is planned to 
give special training in those occupations through the vocational training 
courses now offered co-operatively by the W.P.A. and the U.S. Office of 
Education, together with the National Defence Advisory Commission. The 
Register is expected to be one of the most accurate indexes of the vocational 
skill available for defence industries among unemployed workers in the United 
States. A list of more than 130 individual occupations designated as essential 
to the defence programme has been sent to each State Administrator, and at 
first the Employment Register will be confined to persons suitable for placing 
in these occupations. The list is subject to revision and to supplementation, as 
industrial conditions change. 


Inventory of Trade Union Members 


Many trade unions throughout the country were requested by the Com- 
missioner of Labour Supply to make a complete analysis of their members who 
were either unemployed ‘or employed out of their usual occupation or grade of 
skill. Data made available through this inventory supplement other steps 
taken to determine and classify the existing supply of trained labour for 
defence industries. The Commissioner expects this survey to be of parti- 
cular assistance in discovering skilled workers who were forced during the 
depression to accept unskilled employment. 


NATIONAL LABOUR CLEARANCE MACHINERY 


Information from these inventories relating to the location of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers for defence industries indicated 
the advisability of introducing a national system of labour clearance 
to supplement existing inter-State clearance systems. Accordingly, 
at the end of October 1940, the United States Employment Ser- 
vice put into operation a national system for the clearance of em- 
ployers’ requests for workers and for the inter-State transfer of 
workers in some 500 occupations classified as essential to the de- 
fence programme. The scheme is designed to minimise unplanned 
movements of workers from one area to another and to speed 
necessary inter-State transfers without depleting any locality of 
workers required there for defence purposes. 

Thirteen regional clearance offices have been set up to cover the entire 
country. If employers’ requests for defence workers cannot be filled within a 
State, they are sent to one of the regional offices. If this office, in turn, is 
unable to fill the request, the United States Employment Service at Wash- 
ington, D.C., acts as the inter-regional, national clearance office. Applications 
tor jobs or requests for workers are not accepted directly by the regional 
offices or the national office, this activity being carried-on as usual by the 
local State-operated employment offices. 

In order to provide the regional offices with a basis for operation, the 
U.S. Employment Service has been securing from State services detailed 
labour market reports, showing the number and type of registered workers 
available for employment in defence industries. In addition, it has obtained, 
by direct canvass of some 20,000 employers, information covering each em- 
ployer’s current labour requirements and his anticipated requirements for the 
next 60 days. 
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VocATIONAL TRAINING FOR DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


The threats of potential labour shortage in some trades despite 
the large reserve of unemployed workers led to immediate expansion 
of vocational training activities during the months following the 


introduction of the defence programme, 

In addition to the ordinary facilities for training then in existence, the 
United States Office of Education and the Work Projects Administration 
jointly launched, at the end of June 1940, an emergency national defence train- 
ing programme designed to refresh or to improve the skill of employed workers 
who wished to do this out of working hours, and to give short intensive 
training courses in defence occupations to unemployed workers selected from 
W.P.A. rolls? and Employment Service registers. 

The programme has been carried out by the local vocational and engin- 
eering schools under the direction and with the financial support of the Office ' 
of Education. Instruction was given in such occupations as aircraft mechanics, 
machinists, welders, sheet-metal workers, electricians, riveters, patternmakers 
and lathe operators, and in such engineering fields as drafting, machine-tool 
making, and instrument manufacturing. 

The Office of Education reported that on 30 September 1940 169,855 
workers had been enrolled since July 1940 for vocational training through 
these courses in hundreds of cities throughout the country. Of the total, 102,- 
981 were enrolled for pre-employment refresher courses, and 66,874 were 
employed workers taking special courses to improve their skill. Reports 
indicated that many thousands of trainees in refresher courses had left after 
a period of training to accept employment in private industry. 

A new phase of training, sometimes termed “the up-grading plan”, is 
being developed under the direction of the Training-Within-Industry Service 
of the Labour and Training Division of the Defence Commission. Courses 
are provided within industry for skilled workers and semi-skilled workers to 
improve their skill, and for new recruits to learn trades on the job. The 
training is carried on by industry itself with the assistance of technical 
advisers from the Federal Government. The training of apprentices and 
learners and the courses for experienced workers are guided by a special 
committee, composed of an equal number of workers’ and employers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Congress has recently appropriated $60,500,000 to the U.S. Office of 
Education for a four-fold plan of defence vocational training. About $26,000,000 
is for the continuation of the summer programme of pre-employment refresher 
courses and supplementary courses for essential occupations; it is estimated that 
some 500,000 workers can be prepared for employment in this way by June 
1941. An amount of $9,000,000 is earmarked for the establishment of short 
courses in engineering colleges, to train 30,000 engineers for such industries as 
shipbuilding, aircraft and new armaments work. Another $10,000,000 is for 
the introduction of special training courses for rural youth and for other young 
workers not now available for pre-employment and refresher courses. These 
courses will give instruction in mechanical occupations common in agriculture 
but also of basic importance for defence industry. The sum of $7,500,000 is 
set aside for special vocational training for young people on production work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. 

_As many vocational schools are now operating on an emergency 24-hour 
basis and are in need of supplementary equipment, Congress appropriated 
$8,000,000 to make possible the rapid acquisition of new or used equipment 
required by the vocational schools in their defence training programmes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


Since training and placing for defence work are carried on with 
the planning and supervision of national defence agencies, the gen- 





?The W.P.A. was authorised to continue to pay a W.P.A. worker his regular w 
during attendance at a defence training course. _ 
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eral administrative structure relating to labour supply and training 
is closely connected with the administration of the national defence 
programme. 

There is, first of all, a Council of National Defence composed of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, fabarton, Agriculture, Commerce and Labour, with 
the President of the United States acting as chairman. Attached to this Council 
is the National Defence Advisory Commission*, which includes one represent- 
ative from each major branch of economic life—industrial production, labour, 
raw materials, agriculture, transportation, price stabilisation, and consumers. 
The function of this group is to “survey, co-ordinate and advise in the interests 
of practical national co-operation” in the utilisation of the nation’s resources 
for defence purposes. This Commission is the key agency for co-ordinating 
the organisation of labour supply and defence training. 

A Commissioner of Labour Supply chosen from the organised labour 
movement (Sidney Hillman, Amalgamated Clothing Workers) is responsible 
tor analysing the labour requirements of the defence programme, for the 
training and placing of the necessary workers, and for the promotion of fair 
labour standards. A Labour Supply Division and a Labour and Training 
Division have been set up under him. These Divisions are to make plans for 
the effective mobilisation of the country’s labour force for defence purposes 
and to ensure the maintenance and availability of adequate supplies of techni- 
cians, skilled, semi-skilled, and specialised workers.“ The Labour Policy 
Advisory Committee (consisting of six representatives of the American 
Federation of Labour, six of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and 
four from the Railway Brotherhoods of America) meets with the Commis- 
sioner of Labour Supply regularly in order to develop the labour policy of 
the Defence Commission. 

Since the organisation of resources is not wholly a Federal problem in 
the United States, State and local co-operation and the co-ordination of their 
administrative machinery with that of Federal agencies is a matter of the 
greatest importance. Consequently, a Division of State and Local Co-operation 
has been set up within the National Defence Advisory Commission, for the 
organisation of effective working relations with State and local defence 
councils. At present, there are some fifty defence councils, differing from the 
Federal Council in that their functions are advisory rather than executive ;* 
and there are hundreds of local advisory committees, many of them tripartite 
in structure, which assist in the planning of labour supply and training pro- 
grammes and in placing work. 

The work of these special co-ordinating defence agencies is based upon 
the normal functioning of the regular Government departments and services 
at the Federal, State and local levels. There are seven Federal Government 
agencies, in addition to the Army and Navy, which administer or are closely 
associated with the organisation of the employment market: the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the United States Employment Service, the United 
States Office of Education, the Work Projects Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the National Youth Administration, and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

The Civil Service Commission recruits labour for Federal manufacturing 
establishments in the defence programme which operate under civil service 
conditions (e.g. army and navy arsenals), and encourages extensive inter- 
service training programmes for civilian workers for the War and Navy 
Departments. 

The Employment Service, in the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Social Security Board, is a key agency in employment market organisation, 
and the National Defence Advisory Commission is using the facilities of the 
Service to the fullest possible extent. The Service has about 1,500 fully 





% The Commission was appointed by the President on 29 May 1940. 


*The Labour and Training Division includes a Training-Within-Industry Service, 
responsible for assisting with the organisation of industrial apprenticeship and with the 
carrying out of training given by employers within their own establishments. 


5 Labour is not represented on many of these councils. 
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equipped offices, and 3,000 additional part-time offices which cover sparsely 
populated areas. : 

The United States Office of Education was requested by the President in 
June 1940 to organise the use of the local public vocational educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country for the establishment of a vocational training 
programme designed to give instruction in occupations essential to defence 
industries. It is the major agency responsible for co-ordinating educational 
policy in relation to problems of national defence. 

The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship (which is tripartite in struc- 
ture) and the Apprenticeship Unit of the Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour take their place in the defence programme 
through their work for the development and maintenance of fair standards in 
trade apprenticeship programmes, as well as through their effective encourage- 
ment of the expansion of apprenticeship in essential industries. 

The National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
are concerned with labour supply and training for defence through the voca- 
tional work and related instruction given to N.Y.A. project workers and to 
€.C.C. enrollees. This training has been adapted to national defence require- 
ments and is correlated with the training provided through other agencies and 
with the work of the United States Employment Service. 

Even though incomplete, the above summary indicates that the 
United States has already made considerable progress towards 
adapting its labour resources to emergency defence conditions. Most 
of the preliminaries essential to more positive measures of employ- 
ment organisation have been completed or are under way. Mach- 
inery has been set in motion and plans have been formulated to 
cope with the more difficult problems which have already appeared 
on the social horizon.® 


IMMIGRATION AND THE POSITION OF ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conditions in Europe have focused attention on immigration 
policy and the treatment accorded foreign workers in American 
countries. The following material gives a brief account of immigra- 
tion into the United States of America during the fiscal year ended 
30 June 1940 and of legislation in that country largely affecting 
the employment of aliens. While the United States has a very 
restrictive immigration policy, it has been relatively liberal in its 
treatment of immigrants after their arrival. It is significant that 
the most severe restrictions regarding the aliens’ right to work have 
been enacted in the last few years.’ 


IMMIGRATION 


The extent to which immigration into the United States has been 
restricted can be gathered from the fact that only 70,756 aliens 
were admitted for permanent stay (i.e. as immigrant aliens) during 
the year ended 30 June 1940. In this group, females slightly out- 
numbered males (52.7 per cent. being females as against 47.3 per 
cent. males), as has been the general rule for the last two decades. 

Of the 70,756 immigrants admitted, 50,454 had last resided in Europe— 





® Sources: FepeRAL Srcuritry AGreNcy, SoctaL Securtry Boarp: Releases of 14 June, 
24 July, 28 Oct. and 5 Nov. 1940. NATIONAL DerENCE Apvisory COMMISSION: Releases of 
9, 23, 25 and 31 Oct. 1940. 

1 The Department of Justice estimated that there were 3,595,338 aliens in the United 
States in 1940, as compared with 6,248,613 in 1930. 
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some 21,500 in Germany, nearly 11,000 in Canada, over 6,000 in Great Britain, 
about 5,300 in Italy, 2,575 in France, 2,097 in the Netherlands, 1,900 in Hun- 
gary, and over 1,200 in Switzerland. Classification according to “race or 
people” shows that 36,945 were Hebrew immigrants, 3,556 German, 6,940 
English, Scotch and Welsh, 5,512 Italian, 1,514 Scandinavian, 1,087 Dutch 
and Flemish, 467 Polish, 561 Magyar, 188 Czech, 292 Croatian and Slovenian, 
298 Finnish, 1,049 Greek, and 2,548 Irish. The two classifications, taken 
together, provide an indication of the countries in which various refugee 
groups found asylum while awaiting their American immigration visa: in 
Great Britain, for instance, in Canada, in Switzerland, in Cuba, in Norway 
and Sweden, and even in Asia (1,027 Hebrew immigrants of a total of 1,913 
admitted from Asia reported Asia as their last residence). Their primary 
interest, however, lies in the fact that they show the very small number of 
immigrants admitted in addition to a limited number of refugees. 

Of the total immigrant aliens admitted, 51,997 were quota immigrants 
and 11,886 were natives of non-quota countries. As usual, a large number 
belonged to families of American citizens: 963 were husbands of citizens, 
3,195 were wives of citizens, and 1,316 were children of citizens. 

The number of aliens departing permanently from the United States during 
the past fiscal year was 21,461. The largest groups of departing aliens by “race 
or people” were German, English, Italian, Filipino, and Japanese. There was 
thus a net permanent immigration increase of only 49,295 persons during the 
fiscal year ended 30 June 1940. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING ALIENS 7 


In the matter of employment, both Federal and State govern- 
ments have recognised the alien as a “person” within the meaning 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that no State may deprive any person of “life, liberty or property 
without due process of law” or deny to any person “the equal 
protection of the laws’. This has been taken to include the right 
to work, because, as Justice Hughes pointed out in 1915, “in ordin- 
ary cases they cannot live where they cannot work”. Recent 
measures taken by Federal and State Governments alike, however, 
have encroached upon the rights of aliens and jeopardised their 
fundamental right to work by discriminating against them in various 
types of employment. Apart from these measures, some private 
employers, acting on their own responsibility, have taken action to 
exclude aliens from employment in their establishments. In con- 
nection with the national defence programme, the serious danger of 
indiscriminate extension of these restrictions on foreign workers has 
been emphasised. 


Federal Legislation. 


The most drastic legislation affecting aliens enacted to date in the United 
States is the Alien Registration Act of 1940. All aliens in the country are 
required to be registered and finger-printed within four months after 27 
August 1940, with the exception that aliens under fourteen years need only 
be registered. Information must be given under oath and authorities must be 
notified of any change in an alien’s address. Severe penalties are provided 
tor violations of the Act, and an alien registering fraudulently is liable to 
deportation. 

Federal legislation restricting the employment of aliens may be grouped 
under three main heads: public contracts, public employment, and seamen. 

(a) Public contracts: An Act of 2 July 1926 provides that no alien 
employed by a contractor furnishing or constructing aircraft or aircraft parts 
or accessories for the United States may have access to the plans, specifica- 
tions, or the work under construction, or to participate in contract trials, 
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except by written consent of the Secretary of the Federal Department con- 
cerned. The National Defence Act of 28 June 1940 contains more or less 
similar provisions, and violations are punishable by a fine of up to $10,000 or 
jail for 5 years, or both. 

(b) Public employment: Beginning with 1938, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts have prohibited the employment of aliens on any 
unemployment relief projects assisted by Federal funds. In 1940, for example, 
the Act covering the present fiscal year provides that no alien shall be given 
employment or continued in employment on any work project, and that every 
worker must swear an affidavit that he is a citizen of the United States. In 
the civil service, employees must be citizens or “owe allegiance to the United 
States”. The Immigration and Naturalisation Service may hire a limited 
number of non-citizens as interpreters, under certain conditions. Appropria- 
tion Acts for certain Federal Departments contain special provisions prohibit- 
ing the use of any part of the funds for the employment of aliens, not including 
those who, already in employment, have declared their intention of becoming 
citizens. 

(c) Seamen: An early Act provides that all officers of vessels of the 
United States who have charge of a watch, including pilots, must be citizens. 
A later Act requires, in addition, that all licensed officers of vessels documented 
under laws of the United States must be citizens. Citizenship is a requisite for 
all the crew of a cargo vessel and for 90 per cent. of the crew of a passenger 
vessel subsidised in any way by the Government. Still another Act provides 
that all licensed officers and pilots and 75 per cent. of the crew of United States 
vessels must be citizens, unless the Secretary of Commerce finds that qualified 
citizen seamen are not available. 


State Legislation. 
Practically every State has laws barring aliens from certain occupations or 
discriminating against their employment in others. In addition, a few States 


have enacted legislation requiring the registration and finger-printing of aliens. 

A great part of the legislation discriminating against aliens concerns their 
employment on public works or relief projects. Such laws have been held 
constitutional, as a general rule, on the ground that State Governments, as 
employers, have the right to employ or to refuse to employ whomsoever they 
wish. In some States these laws explicitly prohibit the employment of aliens 
on public works and relief projects; in others, they state that aliens may be 
employed only after citizens have been provided for on the projects. Legislation 
has also been enacted, on similar grounds, limiting the holding of most public 
offices to American citizens, sometimes even to citizens of the State in question. 

Under the police powers granted to the States, laws have been enacted 
denying to aliens the right to exercise certain trades and professions deemed 
particularly subject to abuse. The general theory is that the foreign-born 
“have not the same inspiration for the public weal nor are they as well disposed 
toward the United States as those who by citizenship are a part of the govern- 
ment itself.”"* Approximately ten States require architects to be citizens or 
declarant aliens and about the same number of States have similar requirements 
for engineers and surveyors. A few States require citizenship for supervisory 
employees in mines, certain salesmen, and pedlars. Other occupations with a 
citizenship demand in some States include teachers, optometrists, bankers, 
undertakers, detectives, and insurance officers and agents. Nearly all the States 
require citizenship for lawyers and certified public accountants, while many of 
them do not permit aliens to become pharmacists or to practice medicine. In 
some cases, however, an alien who has filed citizenship papers may exercise 
these professions. 

State legislation has not seriously attempted to limit or to prevent the 
employment of aliens in private industry. Some such legislation has been 
enacted in the past, but so far it has been declared invalid by Federal and 
State Courts. 


Discrimination against Aliens among Private Employers. 
Neither the Fourteenth Amendment nor court decisions preventing States 





2 State vs. Carrel (1919), 99, Ohio Statutes, 285. 
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from discriminating against aliens in private employment affect private em- 
ployers, however. If these choose to discriminate against non-citizens, they 
have a legal right to do so. 

Owing to the war and to “fifth column” fears in America, there is a 
strong tendency among private employers at present to discriminate against 
aliens. A recent study by the National Industrial Conference Board (an 
employers’ research organisation) covering 149 companies closely linked with 
national defence activities (many of them in the metal working trades), showed 
(a) that employment is explicitly restricted to citizens in 93 of the companies, 
and (b) that restriction of employment to citizens is not necessarily connected 
with production for defence. Even when employment is not explicitly restricted 
to citizens, however, the alien is often at a disadvantage. Such provisions as 
the following are found, according to the survey: that citizens of equal ability 
would always be given preference over aliens; that aliens would be employed 
only with the consent of the general manager or executive committee in each 
case; that in employing aliens preference would be given “to the placing of 
those whose governments are not out of step with the U.S.A.”; that an alien 
would be carefully investigated before employment; and that, while no official 
policy forbids the employment of aliens, in practice it would be difficult at this 
time for any alien to qualify. The survey suggests that if sudden discriminations 
against aliens were introduced, that “might be the surest way to turn them 
against a system that for no actual offence on their part left them economically 
stranded and helpless . . . Would this not (it continues) invite them to cast 
their lot with those working for the downfall of the American economic and 
political system, who are always seeking new recruits?” 

In this connection, a recent letter (9 September 1940) of the Attorney 
General of the United States is of considerable interest. He stated, inter alia: 

It would create a grave national problem if the employers of this 
country, in any great number, were to decide to discriminate against the 
aliens who happen to be working for them. Because the borders of so many 
countries are now closed, it is impossible for most of the aliens who are 
now here to leave the United States, even if they wished to do so. Aliens 
are ineligible for many, if not most, forms of public relief. To deprive them 
of their employment, therefore, is often to deprive them and their depen- 

dants of their sole means of livelihood, and to leave them helpless-. . . 

A blanket discrimination against aliens not only violates the American 

sense of fairness but frequently constitutes in its practical effect a dis- 

crimination against American citizens. We must not create a refugee 
problem in this country.* 


NATIONAL LABOUR SERVICE IN NEw ZEALAND 


An Order in Council issued on 18 June 1940 by the Governor- 
General of New Zealand in virtue of the Emergency Regulations Act 
of 1939 provides for the introduction of national service for all 
persons, irrespective of sex, who are over 16 years of age and are 
resident in New Zealand, and governs the conditions in which such 
persons or certain classes of them may be called up for work of 
essential national importance or for service with the armed forces. 
The provisions concerning national service outside the armed forces 
are analysed below: 


National Registration. 

Every person, irrespective of sex, who has attained the age of 16 years 
and is resident in New Zealand is considered to belong to the General Reserve 
of the nation. The Minister of National Service may divide this reserve into 





3 Sources: CoMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN Unity (formerly Foreign Language In- 
formation Service): Interpreter Releases, 1 and 8 Nov. 1940; U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
Laspour: Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1940; NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD: 
a. in Personnel Policy, No. 24 “Employment of Aliens and Plant Protection” (Sept. 
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classes, which may be enrolled at the order of the Governor-General according 
to requirements. As soon as the enrolment of a class of reservists has been 
ordered, the Director of National Service must prepare a register of all 
persons belonging to that class, who for that purpose must inform him of 
their name, address, date of birth, and occupation, and any other particulars 
that may be required by the Minister. This register must be kept up-to-date. 
In addition to the national register, district registers may be kept for such 
local subdivisions as may be decided on by the Minister. 


Calling up of Reservists. 

When it appears to the Minister of National Service to be necessary or 
expedient so to do for securing the public safety, the defence of the country or 
the efficient prosecution of the war, or for maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community, he may direct any male or female 
reservist to perform such services in New Zealand as may be specified, except 
military service, provided that he or she is capable, in the opinion of the 
Minister, of performing them. 


Conditions of Employment. 

Any services carried out in virtue of directions given in the manner 
indicated above must be subject to the same terms as to remuneration and 
conditions of service as are applicable to work of the same kind under laws, 
regulations, arbitration awards or industrial agreements. In the absence of 
such provisions, the conditions are prescribed by the Minister of Labour. 


Control of Employment. 

For the reasons of public interest mentioned above, the Minister of 
National Service may also direct that any persons or class of persons who 
are employed in any specified industry or undertaking shall not relinquish 
employment in that industry or undertaking without first obtaining his consent. 

Persons subject to such control, as also persons performing services for 
which they have been called up, must at once notify the Director of National 
Service if they cease to be engaged in an essential occupation or if they change 
their employer or cease to be employed. Similarly, the employer of any person 
belonging to these classes must immediately notify the Director of National 
Service if the person so engaged leaves his employment or otherwise ceases 
to be engaged in an essential occupation. 


Appeals. 


Any person called up for national service or directed not to relinquish his 
employment may at any time appeal against the decision in question on the 
ground that by reason of his domestic circumstances, or the state of his health, 
or for any other reason, compliance with the direction would be a cause of 
undue hardship. The Minister of National Service decides upon the appeal, 
if necessary after consulting an Appeal Board or any other advisory body 
he may have thought fit to appoint. 

When a reservist is called up for service with the armed forces, an appeal 
against the decision may be brought by the reservist himself or on his behalf 
by the Director of National Service, or in the case of a man in Government 
service, by the head of the department in which he is employed, on the ground 
that by reason of his occupation his calling up for service with the armed 
forces is contrary to the public interest. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND WAR SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


A communication has been issued by the Industrial Registrar of 
Australia, explaining the Commonwealth regulations to protect the 
interests of apprentices who are called for war service before the 
expiry of the apprenticeship contract. 

The National Security (Apprenticeship) Regulations (Statutory Rules 





*The National Service Emergency Regulations, 1940. The New Zealand Gazette, 
18 June 1940. 
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1940, No. 104), made under the National Security Act, 1939, provide that 
where an apprentice is or has been absent from his usual employment owing 
to war service for a period of more than one week, the contract of apprentice- 
ship is suspended during such absence, and remains suspended until revived. 

If the period of war service does not exceed four months, the contract is 
immediately revived upon the expiration of the period, and this period is not 
taken into account as portion of the term of apprenticeship. If, however, the 
period of war service exceeds four months at any one time, the apprentice may 
within two months after its expiration make application to an apprenticeship 
authority for the revival of the contract of apprenticeship. 

Upon receipt of the application, the apprenticeship authority must notify 
the employer, who may lodge an objection to the revival of the contract on 
the ground that he no longer possesses the facilities for the proper training 
of the apprentice. If the authority upholds the objection, the employer may 
transfer the contract of apprenticeship to another employer or cancel the 
contract; if not, the authority determines that the contract shall be revived, 
subject to certain conditions. 

Regulation No. 6 provides that where the apprenticeship authority is 
satisfied that the apprentice during his war service has been employed and 
received instruction in his trade, to which he is apprenticed, the authority may 
direct that the period shall be included in the term of apprenticeship. The right 
to employment of apprentices is referred to in Regulation No. 81, and the 
apprentice, upon revival of his contract, has absolute preference in employment 
over an apprentice who may have been employed during his absence on war 
service. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF YOUNG WORKERS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet authorities promulgated on 2 October 1940 three 


important measures for the reorganisation of the system of training 
workers for industry, 


Creation of Labour Reserves 


The Decree of the Presidium-of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. on 
labour reserves states the reasons for the reform in the following terms: 

The future expansion of industry in the U.S.S.R. calls for a constant 
flow of fresh labour to mining, the transport industry, factories and work- 
shops. If the ranks of the working class are not constantly replenished, 
it will be impossible to develop our industry successfully. Unemployment 
has been completely abolished in this country. An end has been put once 
for all to distress and ruin in town and country, since we no longer have 
men who have to knock at the doors of factories and workshops, forniing a 
spontaneous and constant labour reserve for industry. In these circumstances, 
the State is faced with the task of systematically training new workers 
among young people in the towns or on the collective farms for the purpose 
of creating the labour reserves needed by industry. 

The Decree provides that every year some 800,000 to 1,000,000 young 
people are to receive vocational training with a view to their subsequent 
absorption by industry. The training will be given in schools of three types: 

(a) trade schools (two-year course) for the training of skilled workers 
for the metal working, chemical, mining and petroleum industries and for 
other complex occupations, and also for shipping and inland navigation and the 
postal, telegraph, and telephone services; 

(b) railway schools (six months’ course) for the training of skilled 
workers for railway transport; ’ 

(c) vocational schools (six months’ course) for the training of workers 
for the more ordinary occupations, primarily in the coal mining, ore extraction, 
metal working, petroleum, and building industries. 

The instruction given in these schools will be free. of charge, and the 
— will be maintained at State expense during the whole period of their 
studies. 





1 The Westralian Worker, 20 June 1940. 
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The age of recruitment for the schools is fixed at 14 to 15 years for the 
trade schools and railway schools and at 16 to 17 years for the vocational 
schools. Every year the presidents of the collective farms are to select two 
young people of the specified age for every hundred members of the farm of 
14 to 55 years, irrespective of sex. In towns the pupils will be selected by 
the urban soviets. 

On completion of their studies, the pupils are deemed to be mobilised and 
have to work in State undertakings for four years. During this period they 
are exempt from their military obligations. Their remuneration is in accordance 
with the conditions customary at the workplace. 

The labour reserves so created will be placed under the orders of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissaries, and cannot be used by commis- 
sariats and undertaking without Government authorisation. 


General Directorate of Labour Reserves 


A General Directorate of Labour Reserves has been set up by a special 
Order of the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissaries. This Directorate, 
which is directly subordinate to the Council, will have authority over the 
labour reserves directorates in each region, territory, and republic, and for 
the directorates in the cities of Moscow and Leningrad. 

The General Directorate will be responsible for the training of labour 
reserves for industry and transport and for the distribution of young workers 
among the various schools mentioned above. 

Before 1 November 1940, the General Directorate was required to submit 
to the Council of People’s Commissaries various schemes for the practical 
application of the new system of labour training, such as a scheme for the 
training of labour reserves for the different occupations, rules for the trade 
and other schools, etc. 

Existing vocational schools in factories and workshops were to be trans- 
ferred to the General Directorate within one month. 

A credit of 1,000 million roubles has been allocated to the General 
Directorate to cover its expenses and the equipment of the new schools in 1940. 

Mr. P. Moskatov, hitherto Secretary of the U.S.S.R. Central Trade Union 
Cra has been appointed head of the General Directorate for Labour 

eserves. 


Recruiting of 1940 Contingent 


Another Order of the Council of People’s Commissaries fixes the condi- 
tions for the recruiting of pupils for the trade schools, railway schools, and 
vocational schools in 1940. 

The pupils were to be entered between 10 and 25 November 1940, either 
by way of mobilisation or by voluntary enlistment, their number being fixed 
at 350,000 in the trade schools and railway schools and 250,000 in the vocational 
schools. The General Directorate for Labour Reserves will decide how the 
pupils are to be distributed over the various regions, territories, and republics 
and the various types of school, and this distribution will determine the 
number of young people who are to be mobilised in the different towns, 
districts, and collective farms. As regards admission to the schools, preference 
will be given to boys and girls who have previously attended the former factory 
and workshop training schools. 

The organisation of the mobilisation of young people will be entrusted 
to special committees, each of which will consist of the chairman of the 
executive committee for the town or district, a trade union representative, 
and the secretary of the local Communist youth organisation. 

All the persons called up will be subject to medical examination. Each 
of them will receive a travelling warrant signed by the chairman of the 
recruiting committee. They will be transported free of charge. The managements 
of collective farms must supply the young people who have been called up with 
clothing, boots and shoes, linen, and enough food for the journey, and with 
the means of transport to the railway station? 





1 Izvestia, 3 Oct. 1940, 
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VOCATIONAL EpUCATION IN BRAZIL 


Reference has been made in a previous number of /ndustrial and 
Labour Information’ to the Brazilian Legislative Decree of 2 May 
1939, which required heads of undertakings employing more than 
500 persons to organise courses of vocational training for adults 
and young persons in accordance with the rules to be prescribed 
by the Ministry of Labour, in agreement with the Ministry of 
Education and Public Health. The regulations in question have now 


been approved and are analysed below. 

The vocational courses organised in pursuance of the Legislative Decree 
of 2 May 1939 must be given in a separate part of the establishment itself, 
or in its vicinity. Several undertakings may agree to provide them jointly. 

Admission to the courses will be free of charge, not only to workers in 
the undertaking, but to their children, and, provided that there are vacancies, 
to their brothers, on condition that candidates are not less han fourteen years 
of age, have completed their elementary education or possess the necessary 
grounding for preparation for a trade, and are physically and mentally fit for 
the occupation in which they intend to engage. 

The curriculum must include courses in general culture as well as theo- 
retical and practical training for the trade selected by the pupil. 

In the case of workers under eighteen years, employers must allow them 
eight hours free a week during normal working hours, so that they may 
attend day classes. The payment for these hours must be at the same rate as 
that fixed for ordinary working hours. For workers over eighteen years who 
have not completed the vocational training for their trade, evening classes 
will be arranged. 

Instructions will be issued by the Ministry of Education and Public Health 
and the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Commerce fixing the trades for 
which systematic technical training is needed and the length and curricula of 
the courses to be introduced. 

Penalties will be imposed on employers who contravene the regulations, 
for example, by refusing to organise or maintain the courses for which they are 
responsible (a fine of from 3 to 10 contos) or by preventing their workers 
from attending them (a fine of 50 milreis for each day or fraction of a day 
missed) ; workers who fail to attend their courses without valid reason are 
liable to the deduction of half their wages for each day of absence. 

The proceeds of fines and wage deductions are to be paid into a Special 
Fund, which will also be financed out of donations and legacies from employers, 
donations from social welfare institutions, and other sources. The Fund will 
be administered by the Ministry of Education and Public Health, and will be 
used to grant bonuses of 5 and 20 contos to employers who organise courses 
for their workers. In addition, the social welfare institutions under the Ministry 
of Industry, Labour and Commerce will lend employers insured with them the 
money needed for organising and running courses, the rate of interest charged 
being six per cent.’ 


Tue REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 


Owing to the unemployment which at present prevails in France, 
the Government has adopted various measures concerning the allo- 
cation of existing openings for employment. Reference has already 
been made to the Act of 27 August 1940 which restored the system 
of quotas for the employment of foreign labour.2 An Act of 13 
September 1940 regulates the reinstatement in employment of 





1See Vol. LXXI, No. 4, 24 July 1939, p. 146. 
2 Communication to the International Labour Office. 
® See International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 266. 
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demobilised men. Lastly, an Act of 27 September 1940 deals with 
the situation of aliens whose number is deemed to be in excess of 
national economic requirements, 


Reinstatement of Demobilised Men 


The Act of 13 September 1940 provides that demobilised men shall have 
the right to the revival of their contracts of employment, except in cases where 
the employer can show proof that he is unable to reinstate them. 

In order to facilitate the absorption of demobilised men who cannot be 
reinstated in their former employment, industrial and commercial undertakings 
which regularly employ more than 10 persons of either sex aged over eighteen 
years, and which have not re-engaged staff in conformity with the Decree of 
21 April 1939 (safeguarding the revival of the contracts of employment of 
men called to the colours)‘, are required to employ a number of demobilised 
men in proportion to their total staff which will be fixed either for groups of 
employers or in accordance with conditions to be laid down later by Decree. 
A similar obligation is imposed on agricultural and forestry undertakings 
regularly employing more than 15 persons. 

In undertakings where more than 50 per cent. of the staff are women, 
however, the proportion of demobilised men to be employed will be calculated 
with reference to the number of male employees only. 

Any employer who fails to employ the prescribed number of demobilised 
men will be liable to pay a due of 10 francs per day and per person not so 
employed, unless he has made a fruitless application for labour to a public 
employment exchange. The labour inspectors and the officials of the judicial 
police will be responsible for the supervision of the observance of the Act. 
The Act is to remain in force until 31 December 1941. If necessary, its period 
of validity will be extended by subsequent legislation in order to take into 
account the return of prisoners of war.® 


The Situation of Aliens 


An Act of 27 September 1940 has fixed the situation of aliens whose 
number is deemed to be in excess of national economic requirements. 

Male aliens of over 18 years and under 55 years may be assembled in 
groups of aliens as long as circumstances so require, provided that their 
number is considered to exceed the requirements of the national economy and 
that, having sought refuge in France, they find it impossible to return to their 
country of origin. On condition that they fulfill the prescribed formalities, 
they retain the right to emigrate to a foreign country. 

The groups of aliens are placed under the authority of the Minister of 
Industrial Production and Labour, who will lay down rules for their employ- 
ment and will place them at the disposal of employers, if necessary. No wages 
will be paid to such aliens, but they may in certain cases receive an output 
bonus. Their families will be granted allowances in accordance with conditions 
te be laid down by Decree.® 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE REINSTATEMENT OF DEMOBILISED MEN 
IN RUMANIA 


A decision of the Rumanian Government, dated 4 October 1940, 
has extended the obligations of undertakings with respect to the 
reinstatement of demobilised workers. Whereas, under the earlier 
regulations, it was not only the employer’s duty to reinstate de- 
mobilised men in their former employment if they so requested?, 
but also his right in such cases to discharge the workers whom he 





* Ibid., Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 654. 

5 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 18 September 1940, p. 5038. 

® Ibid., 1 Oct. 1940, p. 5198. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, Nos. 2-8, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 115. 
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had engaged as substitutes, it is now provided that if the posts of 
the demolished men have been filled by other workers, the latter 
are not to be discharged ; instead, additional shifts are to be organised 
and hours of work are to be reduced. “In this way, all will be sure 
of a livelihood, the State being unable in present circumstances to 
maintain the unemployed.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN THE UNION oF SoutH AFRICA 


Regulations were issued by the South African Minister of 
Labour on 11 October 1940 establishing an unemployment benefit 
fund for the building industry in certain magisterial districts of the 
Transvaal and in the Cape Peninsula. This measure was taken in 
virtue of the Employment Benefit Act, 19378, which provides for 


the establishment of such funds in specified industries.‘ 
The regulations define the activities covered by the term “building 
industry”. The first of November 1940 was fixed as the date from which 


contributions should be paid.® 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


GERMAN-ITALIAN PENSION RECIPROCITY 


The following passage, concerning a new treaty between Ger- 
many and Italy, which provides for reciprocity between their 
respective schemes of pension insurance, is extracted from a recent 
number of the Reichsarbeitsblatt, published by the German Ministry 


of Labour. 
While the International Labour Organisation, established by the victors 


of the World War, shares the fate of its founders and meets an inglorious end, 
the Axis Powers are proving, in the field of social policy, also, their youthful 
constructive powers. On 1 September 1940 there came into force the German- 
Italian Social Insurance Treaty, which had been ratified on 2 August by the 
two Governments. The treaty which thus becomes operative is of great 
importance for the relations between the two allies in matters of social policy. 
It institutes strict reciprocity between the German and Italian social insurance 
schemes; it takes the place of the German-Italian Convention of 31 July 1912, 
the provisions of which have been extended considerably and adapted to the 
present state of social insurance in the two countries. German and Italian 
workers receive the assurance that employment or residence in the other 
country will not entail loss of their social insurance rights. Insurance benefits 
are transferred without restriction to the territory of the other State, and 
under certain conditions, to a third country. Of special importance is the 
provision whereby, in pension insurance (invalidity insurance, salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance, miners’ pension insurance), contribution periods in Germany 
and Italy are added together for the purpose of maintaining rights and of 
completing the qualifying period. Insurance periods in Germany and Italy will 
be added together for sickness insurance purposes also. The German-Italian 
agreement offers a valuable example for the construction of a new international 
social policy.* 

a oe Timpul, 7 Oct. 1940. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 8, 23 Aug. 1937, p. 259. 

4 Similar funds have been established for the motor engineering industry in certain 
magisterial districts of the Transvaal and for the gold-mining industry (ibid., Vol. XLIX, 
No, 1, 2 Jan. 1939, p. 22, and Vol. LXXIII, No. 11, 11 Mar. 1940, p. 243). 

5 The Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 11 Oct. 1940. 

1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Sept. 1940, No. 25, Pt. V, p. 429. 
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From the indications given in this passage it would seem that 
the new treaty conforms, at least in its main lines, to the Main- 
tenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference in 1935. This Convention has been 
ratified by Hungary, Spain, the Netherlands, and Poland. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE DrepLtoma IN ITALY 


According to the Italian Press of 5 and 6 October 1940, the 
diploma awarded by the Rome School of Industrial Medicine is 
now required of candidates for many medical posts in industry and 
social insurance. 

The diploma, which is granted after two years’ postgraduate study, is a 
highly desirable, if not indispensable, qualification for the following posts in 
particular: medical inspector in the service of a corporation; factory doctor 
appointed by the Fascist Confederation of Industry; medical expert to trib- 
unals and courts of appeal; expert referee in industrial accident cases; medical 
staff of National Accident Insurance Institution, National Fascist Social In- 
surance Institution, and mutual sickness insurance funds. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN FIJI 


An Ordinance, dated 30 May 1940, has been passed in the Brit- 
ish Colony of Fiji to make provision for compensation to injured 
workmen.! The provisions of this Ordinance are based generally 
on the British law relating to workmen’s compensation. 


Scope. 
The Ordinance applies to all workers employed in the occupations set out 
in the Third Schedule to the Ordinance, with the exception of non-manual 
workers whose earnings exceed £360 a year, casual workers employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade or business, outworkers, 
tributers (persons permitted to win minerals, receiving a proportion of the 
minerals won or the value thereof), members of the employer's family dwell- 
ing in his house, and any class of persons specified by resolution of the Legis- 
lative Council. The Third Schedule covers a large variety of industrial em- 
ployments, including employment at sea, but does not appear to cover agricul- 


tural employment. 


Penefits. 

Compensation is payable by the employer in cases of personal injury 
arising out of and in the course of the employment, except when the injury 
does not incapacitate the worker for a period of at least one week, or when 
it is proved that the injury is attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the worker; the latter exception does not, however, apply when the accident 
results in death or serious and permanent disablement. 

In fatal cases, if the worker leaves dependants wholly dependent on his 
earnings, the amount of compensation may not be less than £100, or more 
than thirty months’ earnings, or £600, whichever is less; if the worker only 
leaves dependants partially dependent on his earnings, the amount of compensa- 
tion is to be a reasonable proportion of that payable to full dependants; if 
the worker leaves no dependants, the amount of compensation is limited to 
burial and medical expenses not exceeding £15. 

The amount of compensation in cases of permanent total incapacity may 
not be less than £125, or more than thirty-six months’ earnings or £750, which- 
ever is less. 

Compensation in cases of permanent partial incapacity is the percentage 
of the amount payable for permanent total incapacity which is shown in the 


Second Schedule. 
2 Ordinance No. 28 of 1940; Fiji Royal Gazette, No. 33, 7 June 1940. 
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In cases of total or partial temporary incapacity, compensation is payable 
in the form of periodical payments, or a lump sum calculated according to. the 
probable duration, and probable changes in the degree, of the incapacity. The 
amount of the periodical payments is half the difference between the monthly 
earnings of the worker at the time of the accident and the monthly earnings 
which he is earning or is capable of earning in some suitable employment or 
business after the accident; this provision is limited by the proviso that no 
perodical payment may be at a higher rate than £12 a month, that no com- 
pensation is payable in respect of the first three days if the incapacity lasts 
less than four weeks, and that neither the aggregate of the periodical pay- 
ments nor the lump sum may exceed the lump sum which would be payable if 
the incapacity were permanent. 


Procedure. 

While the final decision in workmen’s compensation claims is in all cases 
vested in the courts of law, it is noteworthy that provision is made for the 
complete or partial settlement of compensation claims by agreement hetween 
the employer and the injured worker, or his dependants if the accident results 
in death. The normal procedure would appear to be for the employer and 
worker to agree in writing as to the compensation to be paid, subject to the 
proviso that the compensation agreed upon may not be less than the amount 
payable under the Ordinance, and subject to safeguards that the worker under- 
stands the agreement and that the agreement may be referred to a court of 
law. It is only on the failure of the employer to agree in writing with the 
worker that the latter may apply directly to the court. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 

In addition to these main provisions, the Ordinance contains exhaustive 
definitions, and rules as to the method of calculating earnings, the persons 
entitled to compensation, the distribution of compensation, notifications, medi- 
cal examination and treatment, agreements about compensation, determination 
and review of claims, jurisdiction, liability in case of workers employed by 
contractors, remedies, security of compensation in case of bankruptcy of the 
employer, transfer of funds, etc. 


THE WORKING OF THE BRAZILIAN INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS SCHEME 
IN 1939 


A detailed account of the working of the Brazilian scheme of 
pension insurance for industrial workers in 1939, which went into 
effect at the beginning of 1938, shows that the scheme covered over 
a million workers, who were employed in 63,400 industrial under- 
takings situated in all the States of the Union. The first benefits fell 
due in 1939, 


Main Provisions of the Scheme. 


The scheme is administered by the Superannuation and Pension Institu- 
tion for Industrial Workers, which is managed by an elected body of repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations. It is financed by con- 
tributions fixed for five years at 9 per cent. of wages, and shared equally by 
employers, insured persons, and the Federal Government. 

Provision is made for the following statutory benefits : 

(1) Sickness benefit for a maximum period of one year, granted on the 
expiry of a waiting period of thirty days and after payment of twelve monthly 
contributions. It is a daily allowance equal to about 50 per cent. of the daily 
wage (5 per cent. of the contributions paid by the beneficiary during the pre- 
vious twelve months). The first sickness benefit fell due in February 1939. 

(2) Invalidity pension in case of total incapacity to follow one’s own 
occupation or in case of reduction of general working capacity by more than 
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two-thirds. Eighteen monthly contributions must have been paid. The 
monthly pension is equal to (a) 55 per cent. of the total of the beneficiary’s 
contributions, where he has been insured for thirty-six months or less; or 
(b) 28 per cent. of the total of his contributions during the previous thirty-six 
months, plus ten times his monthly contribution averaged over the entire dura- 
tion of his insurance, where he has been insured for more than thirty-six 
months. So calculated, the pension varies between 30 per cent and 60 per 
cent. of the beneficiary’s average wage. 

(3) Survivors’ pension in case of death of the insured person after pay- 
ment of eighteen monthly contributions. The pension, irrespective of the 
number of the surviving dependants, is equal to half the invalidity pension. 

The financial system requires actuarial reserves to be set aside each year, 
corresponding to the value of the rights in course of acquisition or acquired 
by insured persons during the year. A considerable accumulation of capital is 
therefore necessary. 


Working of the Scheme in 1939. 


Income received or due for 1939 amounted to 213,768 contos and expendi- 
ture to 19,019 contos, so that 194,749 contos could be credited to the reserve. 

The principal items of income were, of course, the contributions, equal 
to about 68,000 contos from each of the parties, the remaining 10,000 contos 
of income being derived from investments effected in 1938 and 1939. Not 
all this income had actually been received by the end of the year, for though 
employers and workers in registered undertakings paid 99 per cent. of the 
contributions due from them, the Federal contribution and likewise the inter- 
est on Federal bonds owned by the Institution were in arrears for 1939 and 
also for the preceding year; these items represent a debt of 115,000 contos. 

The cost of administration—14,696 contos—represented 77 per cent. of the 
expenditure but only 6.87 per cent. of the income. Benefits accounted for 


4,031 contos,-a total which was made up as follows: 





Kind of benefit No. of cases Expenditure 





Secmints Wee: 5. ss. is bean enn eee 7,444 2,889 
Invalidity pemsions.... 2... 26.6.0 cessesees 1,126 341 


Sr VIVOED ORMNOOI 5.605 so wishes oy ste one cend 509 240 
Funeral benefit 2,579 587 

















The actuarial basis of the scheme required that, in respect of the rights 
in course of acquisition or acquired by the end of 1939, an actuarial reserve 
of 304,443 contos should have been accumulated; this reserve, together with a 
proposed contingency reserve of 29,000 contos, represented the greater part of 
the Institution’s liabilities of 337,955 contos. In fact the “guarantee fund”, as 
this reserve is called, stood at 214,873 contos. There was thus a deficit of 
89,570 contos, but this was amply covered by the sums due from the Federal 
Government—indeed, when this debt is paid a surplus of 29,000 contos will 
arise, which will constitute the contingency reserve. 

The assets of the Institution at 31 December 1939 totalled 337,955 contos, 
of which 219,407 contos constituted its effective assets and 118,548 contos 
represented debts due from the Federal Government, bank interest accrued 
but unpaid, and sundry debts. 


Of the ‘effective assets of 219,407 contos, 191,913 were invested. The 
chief classes of investment were: 


Loans to banks 127,144 contos 
Land and buildings a 34,313 contos 
Loans on mortgage .. 4,877 contos 
Federal bonds 23,510 contos 

The report contains some interesting explanations on the investment policy 

of the Institution. Its need for an investment which is easy to realise, while 
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also returning a substantial rate of interest (6.6 per cent. in 1939) is met 
by its holding in Federal bonds. As regards its more permanent investments, 
the Institution is bound by its regulations to give particular weight to the 
principle of distributing them among the different regions of the country in 
proportion to the contributions collected therein. This principle is followed 
by the Institution in making loans to banks and in framing its housing pro- 
gramme. The money lent to the banks supplies industry with credit and re- 
turns rapidly to circulation the sums collected as contributions: these loans 
yield from 5 to 5% per cent. 

The investments in land and buildings are of two kinds and serve dif- 
ferent purposes, lucrative and social. The first kind consists of the premises, 
centrally situated in cities, which the Institution acquires or constructs, mainly 
for letting at a profit, but also for its own use. This class of property “rep- 
resents the indispensable defence against the pernicious effects of an economic 
and financial order which a fall in the purchasing power of currency implies 
for social insurance institutions”. The interest yield of such property, and 
likewise of loans on mortgage, is between 8 and 9 per cent., and is in excess 
of the required actuarial minimum of 5 per cent. The excess is used to com- 
pensate the lower yield of the second kind of building investment, namely the 
construction of dwellings for insured persons. In 1939 land for this pur- 
pose was purchased in suburban areas in many parts of the Union, to a total 
value of 16,800 contos.* 


MEXICAN TRADE UNIONS AND SocrAL INSURANCE 


The Mexican Confederation of Workers (C.T.M.) has formu- 
lated its views on a Social Insurance Bill which has been submitted 
by the Federal Executive to the Legislature. 


The Confederation expresses itself as favouring the establishment of com- 
pulsory social insurance administered by a national body comprising workers’ 


representatives. The scheme should protect the worker’s health and income 
against occupational and other social risks. The scope of insurance should 
embrace certain groups not provided for in the Bill, namely organised agricul- 
tural workers, civil servants, members of the armed forces, domestic servants, 
and independent craftsmen.’ 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


On 29 August 1940 a Conference of delegates of the International 
Trade Secretariats was held in London, at which 19 delegates rep- 
resented the following 12 Trade Secretariats: International Feder- 
ation of Building and Wood Workers; International Clothing Work- 
ers’ Federation; International Federation of Commercial, Clerical 
and Technical Employees; International Federation of General 
Factory Workers; International Union of Federations in the Food 
and Drink Trades; International Metalworkers’ Federation; Inter- 
national Miners’ Federation; Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International ; International Federation of Employees in Public and 
Civil Services; International Federation of Textile Workers’ Asso- 





1 Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Comercio, June 1940, pp. 253-269. 
2 El Popular, Mexico, 9 Nov. 1940. 
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ciations; International Transport Workers’ Federation; and Inter- 
national Typographers’ Secretariat. The International Federation 
of Trade Unions was represented by its President, Sir Walter 


Citrine, and its Assistant Secretary, Mr. G, Stolz. 

The President of the I.F.T.U. gave a report on the position and the 
activity of the organisation. One representative of each of the International 
Trade Secretariats gave information as to the position of his Secretariat. 

In the course of the discussion, consideration was given to the question 
of continuing the activities of those Trade Secretarias whose seats previously 
were in countries now occupied by Nazi Germany. 

A Committee was appointed, composed of Str WaLtTer Citrine, Mr. G. 
Stotz, Mr. R. Coppocx, Mr. L. Evans, Mr. J. Hattswortu, Mr. J. OLpen- 
BROEK, and Mr. J. Stott, to examine the possibilities of co-ordinating the work 
of the International Trade Secretariats, and to prepare suggestions for the 
next Conference.’ 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL TRADE UNION GROUPS 
ESTABLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


On 17 September 1940 the International Federation of Trade 
Unions convened in Transport House, London, a meeting of the 
national trade union groups established in Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing national groups were represented: Austrian, Belgian, 
Czechoslovak, French, German, Polish and Spanish. The I.F.T.U. 
was represented by Sir Walter Citrine, who presided over the meet- 
ing, and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Stolz. Mr. T. T. Scott, from 
the Ministry of Labour, was also present. 

The sole question on the agenda was that of the International 
Labour Force to be constituted by Mr. Bevin, the Minister of 
Labour, and the problems discussed were: collaboration with the 
Ministry of Labour, contact with the British trade unions, establish- 
ment of a list of trades and occupations, and facilitating of contacts 


between British and foreign workers. 

Sir Walter Citrine outlined the Minister of Labour’s plan for establish- 
ing an International Labour Branch of the Ministry, in order to ensure that 
the best use would be made of the services of friendly aliens who wished to 
help in the war effort. The plan provided for (a) a General Advisory Com- 
mittee, having among its members representatives of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and representatives of the government departments concerned, and (b) 
an Advisory Committee of foreign representatives appointed by the T.U.C. in 
order to have liaison with the viewpoint of other nationals. 

A full explanation was given of the kind of consultation that was likely 
to be required from the Advisory Committee to be formed by the foreign trade 
union groups, and all aspects of the problem were examined in the course 
of the general discussion that followed. The Advisory Committee will not 
only have to discuss methods of employment of foreign workers and deal with 
the industrial problems involved; it will also have to examine the reliability 
of the individual aliens concerned. 

Concerning the possibility of employment of aliens at present in intern- 
ment camps in England, Mr. T. T. Scott said that a project for taking a census 
of the men in the camps with regard to their qualifications and experience was 
under consideration by the Home Office and the Ministry of Labour. 

The Polish delegates stated that there were 30,000 Poles in England. 
25,000 of whom were in the Polish Army; 3,500 were workers, including 2,000 
seamen. 

The Belgian delegates having explained their position (there are at pres- 
ent 23,000 Belgian refugees in England), the Belgian trade union group was 
accepted as a recognised national trade union group of the I.F.T.U. The 
same applies to the French and Spanish trade union groups, which were about 
to be organised and were represented at the meeting. 





1 Bulletin of the International Federation of Trade Unions, London, 15 Oct. 1940. 
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The conference nominated the members of the Advisory Committee. Two 
delegates of each of the following groups were designated: Austrian, Belgian, 
Czechoslovak, German, Polish, Spanish, Sudeten-German, and it was agreed 
that a French delegate might be invited in a consultative capacity, pending the 
formation of a recognised French trade union group. 

The question was raised whether foreign workers should be considered 
only as members of their national trade union group, or should also indivi- 
dually be members of the appropriate British trade union. In the course of the 
discussion it was made clear that foreign workers should be members of their 
British trade union, responsible for all matters entailing direct contact with 
British employers, though their membership might be partial and limited to 
the trade section, all other purposes of organisation being covered by the 
national group. It was agreed, however, that this question would necessitate 
a more detailed examination at a later period. 

With regard to employment in British factories, the Assistant-Secretary 
of the I.F.T.U. explained that it was intended that facilities should be given 
by supplying language books, and possibly teachers, in order to get over the 
difficulty of the language question.’ 


BriTIsH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The 72nd Session of the British Trades Union Congress was 
held at Southport from 7 to 14 October under the chairmanship 
of Mr. W. Holmes (National Union of Agricultural Workers). 

In the statement presented to the Congress the affiliated mem- 
bership was returned as 4,866,701 on 31 December 1939. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Holmes in the course of his presidential address said: 


The resolve which we made as trade unionists just over a year ago has 
not been weakened by anything that has happened since. On the contrary, it 
has been deepened by the events of the last thirteen months. Under successive 
blows from a powerful and relentless enemy the nation’s purpose has harden- 
ed. No further revelation than we have had of the malignant cruelty, treach- 
ery, and inhumanity, of the forces arrayed against us can do more than 
strengthen our resolve. It cannot terrorise us or make us flinch. . . 


Measures must be taken without delay to provide alternative accommo- 
dation for those rendered homeless. Better arrangements must also be made 
for the greater comfort and safety of the people in the danger zones who seek 
shelter during air raids. More and safer refuges are required. Provision must 
also be made to ensure that the people who go to the shelters and spend weary 
hours in them can obtain hot drinks and food when they are able to leave— 
many of them leaving to go straight to work with no chance of returning home 
for a meal... 

Against the organised powers of evil, in their assault upon our freedom 
and our life, the entire resources of our nation and of the Commonwealth of 
British Nations have been mobilised; and we-can claim that the trade 
unions represented in this assembly have made their full contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. 

Representatives of our industrial and political organisations hold posi- 
tions of high authority and responsibility in the War Cabinet and in the most 
important Ministries. Officers of the trade unions, some of our most ex- 
perienced and active colleagues, have been placed in administrative and exe- 
cutive positions; and all over the country, as well as at the centre of affairs, 
trade unionists, literally by the thousand, are giving their services in build- 
ing up the country’s war organisation and energising the war effort 


What the future holds for us none can foresee. Before this dread- 
ful struggle ends in the complete victory and the just peace we are resolved 





1 Bulletin of the International Federation of Trade Unions, London, 15 Oct. 1940. 
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to win, there will be grievous sacrifices yet to make. What is taking place 
in the countries that have succumbed to the Nazi attack emphasises the need 
of sacrifices to avert such a fate. We do not know all that has taken place. 
But we do know how these occupied countries have been plundered and loot- 
ed by the German armies. We know that their harvests have been requisi- 
tioned, their food reserves stolen, their supplies of industrial raw material 
transferred, their transport and productive equipment commandeered, and 
their working population driven into servitude. We do know that hundreds 
ot thousands of women and children, as well as men, have been conscripted for 
forced labour in Germany. We do know of the suppression of free trade union 
and political organisation of the working classes in these occupied countries. . . 


MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


A message was read to the Congress from Mr. John G. Winant, 


Director of the I.L.O., as follows: 

I much regret being unable to attend the British Trades Union Congress 
this year and express personally my deep admiration for the British workers in 
their great struggle for liberty. 

I send this message from Montreal, Canada, where the main services 
of the International Labour Office have now been transferred. I believe 
that the International Labour Organisation can be of immeasurable use at the 
present time. It is the only official international agency on labour and social 
legislation and administration. In it Labour has full representation. It is the 
vehicle through which an understanding of the present conflict can be spread 
to all men everywhere who have faith in the cause of social justice. 

You are in the front line of attack. We realise how heavy is the burden; 
and yet we ask your active co-operation to make plain the need of the nations 
to maintain the democratic order. 

We stand on friendly territory. The I.L.O. is your organisation. We want 


to serve you. 
Tue CONGRESS AND THE I.L.O. 


The General Council, in reporting on the transfer of the Inter- 


national Labour Office to Montreal, made the following comments: 

Circumstances in the summer of 1940, however, led to the postponement 
of the 1940 Session of the International Labour Conference and of the meeting 
of the Governing Body due to be held at the same time. These decisions were 
taken by the Officers of the Governing Body in the exercise of powers spe- 
cially conferred upon them. After these meetings were postponed the military 
situation in France deteriorated, so that Geneva was virtually isolated so far 
as communications were concerned from the outside world. The Director of 
the I.L.O. thereupon decided, since it was not even possible to hold a meeting 
of the Emergency Committee, that the centre of activity of the Organisation 
must be transferred from Switzerland. His decision was to establish a new 
centre in Montreal, the Canadian Government having given its assent and the 
University of McGill having offered to provide premises and to extend the 
facilities of its library. 

The General Council take note of the decision taken by the Director, 
whilst understanding that circumstances may arise which wil! make modifica- 
tion of these arrangements desirable. The Council are confideat that the steps 
already taken will enable the Organisation to continue to carry out its duties 
to the greatest degree possible in present circumstances and will take every 
opportunity to insist that every advantage must be taken of changes in the 
international situation to resume its normal activity. Particularly have they 
in mind the important role which the Organisation has to play at a future Peace 
Conference; the convening of a special Session of the International Labour 
Conference at the time of a General Peace Conference would ensure the dis- 
cussion, by the international body in which the workers are represented by 
delegates appointed by their organisations, of those aspects of the general set- 
tlement which are of most direct concern to them. The Council have these 
matters continually under review. 
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Mr. J. Hallsworth, in presenting this statement on behalf of 
the General Council expressed the conviction that the trade union 
movement would continue to give its solid support to the work of 
the International Labour Organisation, which was certain to play 
a most important part in the post-war reconstruction. 


ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, addressed the Congress. 


He said, among other things: 

The British labour movement came to the rescue of this nation and this 
Commonwealth at probably the blackest moment in its history and never shall 
I forget, and neither will those who were present ever forget, that wonderful 
demonstration of solidarity and support at that great meeting of trade union 
executives in Westminster Hall just after we took office. . . 

We had to ask you to agree to what was virtually a restriction of many 
of the liberties that you had enjoyed. We had to ask highly skilled unions to 
give up their treasured rights. We had to ask for training on a scale which, 
when carried to its completion, would be far greater than that adopted in the 
last war. 

There is this great difference. Such restrictions as have been imposed have 
been imposed by consent. ‘There is quite a difference where people voluntarily 
impose what is virtually self-discipline by a movement of this character in a 
war; and the method of dictatorship countries which impose it without ques- 
tion, or without consultation. . . 

We have not been unmindful, in the carrying out of this task, that we 
have to maintain the social conditions of our people. I said at that Conference 
at Westminster that one of the greatest dreams of my life was to try and make 
a contribution to the people from whence I came, the peasants, the labourers 
on the land; and one of the most gratifying things to me, in association with 
the Minister of Agriculture and our good friend, Tom Williams, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary, and the unions concerned, was to see for the first time 
wages made the first charge upon the industry. The countryside, I believe 
the President will agree, has lifted up its head with a feeling of equality with 
others right through every farm and hamlet of the country. 

We must not go back.. . 

Neither are we unmindful of the aftermath of war. A Cabinet Committee 
has been established. I believe it is better to make it a Cabinet job than a 
Ministry of Reconstruction. A Ministry of Reconstruction like that of the 
last war may result in the production of a lot of documents that find their 
home of rest in pigeonholes, but if the Cabinet itself takes responsibility then 
it draws from the Departments the best contribution that they can make to 
reconstruction itself... . 

One thing I think I am at liberty to say. There has been established— 
I think for the first time—a very close liaison between the Ministry of Labour 
and the Foreign Office. The object of that liaison is, in future, to get the 
whole of the Diplomatic Service to move and have their being in a new 
environment; to recognise that the limited Court Circular society of the 
Chancelleries will never return; that if there is to be a reconstruction of the 
world, then that reconstruction has to be brought about by harnessing and 
utilising the rising mass of labour to whom the future really belongs, and who 
must be the dominant factor in a new democratic world. There must be an 
absolute broadening of the curriculum, and of the right of entry into the 
Diplomatic Service. If the boys from the secondary schools can save us in 
the Spitfires, the same brains can be turned to produce the new world... . 

May I turn to one or two immediate problems? I invented the idea of 
spotters on the roof. You may have some better plan, and we will not stand 
in the way of your adopting it. I say to the works managers and managements 
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of industry in this country: It is your duty, with your trade union representa- 
tives, to make this a problem of research as the strategy of the enemy changes. 


You can do it. I have led you in a good many strikes. I never tried to 
run a Strike Committee, they were always running me; but if I gave them a 
minute book and a pencil and appointed a chairman and secretary— talk about 
strategy, talk about ingenuity, talk about cunning! You all do it. You know 
you do. Let us harness that cunning and ingenuity in order that production 
may not cease. I do not care how you do it. You can do it better than we 
can draft regulations in London to carry it out... 


I was one of those who from this rostrum, on more than one occasion, 
ventured to prophesy that Germany and Russia would come together. For the 
last six or seven years it was deep-rooted in my mind that in carrying out 
what is called tactics, that would be the result. I think it is a mistake on the 
part of nations to overrate tactics and underestimate principles. But though 
that was my view, I am not so sure now that even those men in the Kremlin 
are not grateful to the British Air Force, the British Navy and the British 
Army at this particular moment. The day may yet come, and indeed may 
come quickly, while there may be manoeuvrings at the moment like two men 
in a clinch afraid to break away in case they hit each other—while that situa- 
tion may go on for a time, I can see a new reorientation coming. I can visualise 
that by our strength, by our power and, on the other hand, through the needs 
of Germany to break every agreement still further in a drive for food and 
for oil, Hitler will take the plunge against his erstwhile friends. I can see 
even friends in this Congress again reversing their speeches. . . 


We shall make mistakes. If we do not make them we shall nut make 
anything. Errors of judgment will be made; there is no doubt about it. But 
one thing we are resolved to.do: if we do make a mistake we will do what 
the Prime Minister did yesterday, tell you about it. I do not believe in hiding 
from the people when an error of judgment is made. Everybody in this country 
knows that none of us is infallible. They know ‘the speed at which we are work- 
ing; they know the responsibility, day by day, which we have to carry; and 
they are sympathetic. Speaking for the Labour Movement, whenever I have A 
made a mistake—and I have made hundreds—I have told my members that 
I have committed an error of judgment, and so long as I told them the truth 
they never let me down. That principle we will follow as a Government. It is 
the only way democracy can be kept healthy, clean, and incorruptible. 







































A CANADIAN MESSAGE 






The Congress was addressed by Mr. Frank H. Hall, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 






He assured them that the trade union movement of that country would 
meet every possible request from Britain in her present struggle. He said that 
many an American, learning of his mission as a fraternal delegate, had said 
“Tell them we are with them”. That message, he added, would be translated 
into more and more assistance for the cause which united them. 









WanrtTIME Po.icy 











A resolution was adopted in favour of continuing the war, and 
approving certain measures to safeguard the interests of the trade 
unions, also to obtain for them a full measure of recognition in 
social and economic life. The resolution welcomed the sympathy 


and co-operation of the United States. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were adopted, among others, by the Congress as 
follows: 


Women in Industry. 

Urging the General Council to pursue its efforts with the object of en- 
suring that all women’s labour introduced in industry on man’s work shall 
be paid the appropriate male rate for the job, and considering the time is now 
opportune to bring the status of women in industry up to the same level as 
that of men. 


Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. 

Instructing the General Council to take such steps as may be necessary 
to approach the Government with the object of securing the immediate intro- 
duction of legislation which shall place the unions in a legal position not less 
favourable than that which obtained prior to 1927. 


National Medical Service and National Health Insurance Medical Benefit. 
Pressing upon the Government the importance of instituting at the earliest 
possible moment, and preliminary to a National Medical Service, a General 
Practitioner Service free to all. 
Meanwhile, as an immediate step, Congress urges that National Health 
Insurance Medical Benefit be extended to the dependants of wage-earners 
called up to the Forces. 


THe TrADE UNION MOvEMENT IN MEXxICco 


The following statement was published on 29 October 1940 by 


the National Committee of the Mexican Confederation of Labour 
(CTM) in order to contradict the rumours that its General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Vicente I ombardo Toledano, had resigned: 


As in recent weeks untrue and absurd reports have appeared in the press 
of the United States of America concerning the person of our General Secre- 
tary, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, some to the effect that he has retired from 
leadership of the Mexican Confederation of Labour, others that he has been 
removed from office, the National Committee of the Confederation declares 
that such reports emanate from the enemies of the Mexican Labour move- 
ment and of the present democratic regime of our country, and further, that 
comrade Lombardo Toledano not only continues to enjoy, as ever, the un- 
bounded and unanimous confidence of all the bodies in our organisation, but is 
now esteemed more than ever before for having, in the name of ‘the Confedera- 
tion, led that civic vanguard which the labour movement of ‘Mexico stood for 
in the great political victory won by our people when General Manuel Avila 
Camacho was elected to succeed the present President of the Republic, Gen- 
eral Lazaro Cardénas. This victory is not merely a positive triumph for the 
Mexican working class; it also means for the Confederation that 26 Deputies 
and 8 Senators from the ranks of its member unions have won a seat in the 
Congress of the United States of Mexico, representing 15 per cent. of the 
membership of each Chamber. 


; The National Committee of the Mexican Confederation of Labour takes 
this opportunity to reiterate to the workers and the people of the United 
States of America its desire that the democratic regime should be maintained 
more vigorously than ever in all the countries of America and the world, in 
view of the grave dangers which to-day are threatening the foremost institu- 
tions and the highest values of civilisation? 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Employment & Unemployment 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different countries 
concerning employment and unemployment in general, which are 
published in the Review at regular intervals, brought up to date in 
accordance with the latest data received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1939. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January number of the Review under the 
heading “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 88-98. 

The tables concerning industrial employment and hours of work 
which in previous numbers of the Review have accompanied the 
employment and unemployment tables have not been reproduced 
here because there are too many gaps in the statistics. These tables 
last appeared in the Review for June 1940. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign— signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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1 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
September 1939 including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. 
* Before January 1935, unemployed registered. 
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TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (Cont.) 








































































































































FINLAND FRANCE 
Employ. cw a GERMANY 
ment ic mployment , : 
Date exchange relief fund enlieage Old territory Austria 
statistics Statistics Statistics Employment exchange statistics Total 
Unem- Unemployed EM ; Unemployed 
ployed in receipt of Applications Unemployed registered registered 
registered relief for work Number Per cent. 
1929 3,877 928 10,052 1,898 ,604 9.3 192 ,062 * 
1930 8,009 2,514 13,859 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 > 
1931 11,495 56,112 75,215 4,519,704 23.3 300 , 223 * 
1932 17,351 373 4121 308 , 096 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 * 
1933 17,139 276 033 307 , 844 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 * 
1934 10,011 3451033 376,320 2.718, 3092 14.02 370,210 * 
1935 7,163 426 931 465,875 —— — 348, 675 . 
1936 4,796 431 897 475,272 2,151,039 4 11.6 349,663 * 
1937 3,695 350 333 379,095 1,592,655 8.3 320,961 * 
1938 3,602 375,742 408,024 aaa 3° "2a, 788° . 
1939 ,300 361 930° 404 , 6046 420.461 ;! 284,132¢ 
9: Oct. 3,213 * * * * * — 
Nov 3,962 338 ,4157 380 , 2787 * * * 126,000 
Dec 855 * * * * * 128,000 
1940: Jan. 1,440 * * * * * — 
Feb. 1,117 * * * * * — 
March 1,618 175,473 8 223 , 7328 * * * —_ 
| April 3,810 * * * * * a 
May 5,576 * * * * * — 
June 4,927 * * * * * oo 
July 4,528 * * * * * ome 
| Aug. 4,862 * ” * * + ie 
Sept. 4,022 * * * * * —_ 
Oct. — *” - . - 7 — 
| Persons 
covered + * * 22,090 * * 
} (thousands) 
| GREAT BRITAIN ANDNORTHERNIRELAND GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY 
| 
| Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange Employment 
Date (16-64 years) statistics exchange 
Whollyunemp.| Un. owing Applicants for work statistics 
(incl. casuals) | to temporary Total registered 
stoppages Apolicati 
bam wateae. Unempl. owing ea 
(incl. casuals) | to temporary 4 
Percentages adammnens registered 
1929 8.2 2.2 10.4 950 , 593 264,911 15,173 
1930 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 43. 5020 
1931 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 52° 305 
1932 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 66 235 
1933 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 60595 
1934 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363 , 794 52° 157 
1935 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306 , 228 52.048 
1936 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246 , 996 52114 
1937 9.3 1.5 10.5 10 1,283,523 200 , 876 48359 
1938 10.010 2.610 1,418,725 371,956 47 426 
1939 8'8 15 12.6 1,297,801 215,759 48/348 
1939: Oct. 8.3 1.0 9.3 1, 284,187 146,451 44,834 
Nov. 8.3 0.9 9.2 1, 267,355 135,233 43,799 
8.1 1.0 9.1 1,218,4 143 ,065 41,811 
1940: Jan. 8.5 1.7 10.2 1,269,173 249 ,723 46,767 
Feb. 8.2 2.1 10.3 1,189,028 315,072 48 , 239 
March 7.0 0.7 7.7 1,011,853 109 , 380 47,028 
April 6.0 0.7 6.7 882,513 90,182 48,955 
May 5.4 0.7 6.1 778 ,092 102,730 42,826 
June 4.6 0.6 5.2 4 1,380 as 
July 4.5 ae! 5.6 674 ,024!! 153, 24211 os 
Aug. 4.3 3.3 5.4 645,072 ° — 
Persons 
covered 15,032 * . 
(thousands) 




















November. 


tot including persons employed in labour camps. 
1938, applicants for work registered. 


8 Figure of 9 March. 
11 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government Training Centers who were 


" Including agriculture. 
temployed when they entered the Centres. 


1 From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
5 Average of 10 months. 


6 Average of 9 months. 


7 


2 Since 31 July 1933, 


4 Before April 
Figure of 18 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
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Pn ue istics Official estimates Employment |} Employment 
, exchange exchange 
Applicants for work Unemployed statistics statistics 
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to unempl. Total Number cent. for work registered 
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Voluntary unemployment Employ- Employment Trade union fund 
insurance ment exchange returns 
statistics * exchange statistics 

statistics Unemployed 








Unemployed Days of | Wholly un- Applicants 
unem- employed for work Number Per 
Number Percent *iployment] registered registered 
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192! 
1936 
193) 
193: 
193: 
193+ 
193: 
193¢ 
193’ 
193% 
1935 


1939: Oc 
Ne 


* 
138, 231 
271,092 
322,951 
332.772 


24,300 
37 ,800 
82,800 
153 , 500 


- 


1938 
1939 


1939: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. ¢ 

1940: Jan. 154,993 
Feb, 149 , 220t 
March 100 , 826T 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


253 , 261 8 
198,395 
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1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 2 Figure for the month of May. 3Series e! 
*From January 1939, excluding’ the] territory fof Klaipeda (Memel). * Excluding agriculture. 6 Percentage of | 
possible working days of insured workers during the month. 7 The figures relate to the 15th of the month 8 
April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works, q 
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MExico NEw ZEALAND POLAND ! RUMANIA 2 SWEDEN 
Employment Employment Statistics of 
Perm Date exchange Employment exchange Trade union local unem- 
‘Mates statistics exchange statistics statistics returns ployment 
committees 
N Unemployed Applications for 
coe males work registered Un- Unemployed Applicants 
- employed for relief 
Registered Number Per cent. registered Number Per cent. registered 
wai 1929 2,895 129,450 4.9 7,449 32,621 10.7 10,212 
os e 1930 5,318 226 , 659 8.8 23 , 367 42,016 12.2 13,723 
330s 1931 41,431 ‘502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46.540 
o75'an 1932 51,549 255 , 582 11.8 38,958 90 ,677 22.8 113,907 
4 1933 46,944 249 , 660 11.9 29 ,060 97,316 23.7 164,773 
iol'en 1934 39, 235 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
186'904 1935 38, 234 381,935 16.73 13,778 81,385 16.1 61,581 
180°1 1936 36, 890 367 , 327 15 6 13,549 71,884 13.6 35,601 
Ta 1938 : 375,088 146 10,851 67,351 11.6 18,213 
187 905 1937 4,757 * 347,509 12°7 7,271 74,582 11.8 14,927 
‘ 1939 6,422 * 414,584 6 41 5,989 71,4677 10.0" 15,360 
ES 1939; Oct. 6,015 . * 4,694 64,507 8.9 9,846 
163" Nov. 4,924 me * 5,278 81,374 11.2 13,495 
a Dec. 5,042 * * 7,258 115,213 15.9 13, 268 
a 1940: Jan. 4,200 * * 9,297 104,044 14.2 13.945 
Be Feb. 3,995 * * 6,453 107 ,813r 14. 6r 13,838 
aa March 4,053 * * “= 115, 903t 16.1t 13,250 
pee April 4,896 * * — 79, 6417 11.2f 8,832 
me May 5,146 * * — 67 ,935t 9.67 6,404 
an June 6,048 . * _ 64, 304T 9.0T 5,406 
ey i «July 6,187 ° > - — _ 7,902 
Bar: Aug. 4,850 ° . _— — — -- 
ear Sept 4,286 ° ° — _ — — 
Oct. — * * —_— _ a — 
¢ @ Persons 
covered . 2,978 * 725 250 * 
(thousands) 
SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES YUGOSLAVIA 
Em ployme: Unemployment Employment . Trade Employment Employment 
exchange insurance exchange Estimates union exchange exchange 
statistics Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage 
n : 
Bn cane eo) Applications unemployed Applicants Unemployed 
Un- for work for work registered 
m ployed? Wholly | Partially | Tegistered || N.1.C.B.9| A.F.L. 1 | Weighted | Tesistered 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 0.9 3.9 8.2 * 8,370 
19,089 1930 3.4 7.2 12,881 7.8 9.7 14.5 * 8,198 
19,358 1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 16.3 17.4 19.1 * 9,930 
27,478 1932 9.1 12.2 , 366 24.9 25.9 23.8 * 14,761 
33, 831 1933 10.8 8.5 67 , 867 25.1 26.4 24.3 * 15,997 
36,279 1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 20.2 22.5 20.9 * 15,647 
36 , 339 1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 18.4 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 16,752 
36 , 103 1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 14.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 19,436 
32,643 1937 10.0 2.5 71,130 12.0 15.8 10.5 5,125, 21,650 
28 , 520 1938 8.6 4.5 65, 583 18.8 20.7 15.3 7,404,187 22,517 
2 1939 6.5 2.9 40,324 16.7 19.1 10.7 6, 246,036 “ 
1939: Oct. 4.2 2.5 23,823 14.6 17.1 9.3 5,462,272 21,505 
ae Nov. 4.3 2.2 23,670 15.3 17.4 9.4 5,621,697 22,318 
29, ; 6.1 2.2 29 , 535 15.1 17.2 9.8 5,729,484 23, 822 
29, 358 940: Jan. 6.7 2.1 41,080 20.1 19.8 — 6,011,691r 36,896 
29,924 Feb. 5.7 2.0 28 ,320 17.2 19.7r a 5,919,017t 44,844 
29,159 March 3.2 1.7 13,447 16.9 19.1 —— 4,391, 988T 43,109 
— April 2.1 1.4 9,582 16.4r 19.0r — 5,001 ,832T 32,283 
_— May 1.5 1.5 , 226 16.05 18.5r —— 5,723, 949T 23,115 
June 1.6 2.0 ’ 14.9 17.7 _ 5,737,673T 19,058 
—< July 2.1 2.4 12,795 15.5t 17.7 — 5, 564, a 
_- Aug. — o ’ 13.9T 17.0 -— a= - 
_- Sept — — — 12.1t 15.8t — —_ _ 
- Oct, os -- — 12.0t 15. — oo — 
Persons 
bd covered 521 * 54,711 53,713 1,017T * . 
(thousands) 









































1 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
+Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
Persons totally wnfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. 
* Number of relief funds (units). 


¢I-VI. 
® National Industrial Conference Board. 


2The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


4 Excluding 
* From April 


7 From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
10 American Federation of Labor. 
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July 
Aug. 
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Persons 
covered 1 
thousands! 
Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines; I = Industries; T = Transport; C = Commerce and services; B.L.S. = Bureal 
of Labor Statistics; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor: 
B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 
(A), (B), (A/B): See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 
1 Except for series in italics. 2Since January 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 3 Old territory. 4 Since November 
1935 including the Saar territory. s]-VIII. £18 July 1938 =100. 7I-VIL. ® Until 1938, 1 
accident statistics; from 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. 9 Se 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 









CANADA 


Dominion Department of Agriculture, Markets Information Section 
and Economics Division, in co-operation with the Agricultural Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in 
Canada. 

This is a new publication which was started in July 1940 and is published 
bi-monthly. It is printed in both English and French and can be obtained free 
on request. It reviews the current agricultural situation in Canada in something 
under 20 pages. Through analysis of the indices of business volume, volume of 
manufacturing, car-loadings, employment and unemployment, trade statistics, 
and so forth, the general demand situation for agricultural products is discussed. 
Export demand is analysed in relation to world events, and specific trade agree- 
ments are noted. A more detailed review of the situation affecting wheat, hogs, 
cattle, dairy products, eggs and poultry, feed, and other products of Canadian 
agriculture is given. A section at the end is devoted to notes of general interest tS 
concerning agriculture. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance. Organisation and Administration. By Layton S. Hawk- 
ins, Harry A. Jager and Giles M. Ruch. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 204. 
Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 1. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1940. iv + 181 pp. 25 cents. 


An Occupational Information and Guidance Service was established in the 
United States by the Office of Education during the year 1938 to meet the 
need which was increasingly felt for some public agency of national scope to 
help and correlate the efforts of the various National, State, and local organisa- 
tions working in this field. The above-mentioned report, which is the first 
official bulletin issued by the new Division, gives a comprehensive and basic 
statement of its specific functions. The first chapter briefly surveys the guidance 
movement in the United States. The second chapter sets out the principles and 
policies that will govern the Office of Education in administering the Service of 
Occupational Information and Guidance as it relates to the local, State, and 
Federal structure of education. The subsequent chapters contain a description 
of practices in use throughout the country and of some typical guidance 
programmes as now administered in school, locality and State. 

The report has therefore a double interest. It gives a concise picture of the 
latest developments of guidance practices in the United States, and it indicates 
the lines along which the Office of Education, through the new Service of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, proposes to act for furthering the movement. 
Within the various chapters, numerous statements and inferences will be found 
from which may be gathered the attitude, purposes, and programme of the 
Service itself. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Hamburger, L. How Nazi Germany has Mobilized and Controlled Labor. 
The Brookings Institution, Pamphlet No. 24. Washington, 1940. 25 cents. 


A vivid and carefully documented sketch of the successive stages in the 
evolution of German employment policy under the Nazi régime. The writer 
shows how the demand for labour created by the economic policy of war- 
preparedness has led to the regimentation of employment, a process which, 
after drawing on the available supply of unemployed workers, by degrees 
absorbed the whole labour force of the country. This process was not the 
outcome of a preconceived plan, but developed step by step, each step being 
dictated by the needs of the moment. The absolute control of labour to which 
it has led is nevertheless an essential part of the Nazi system and corresponds 
to the fundamental conception of the relations between the State and the 
individual on which the whole régime is built up. In accordance with this 
conception the freedom of the individual to choose his own employment and 
occupation is extinguished and instead the State has the right to put him to 
work in whatever industry, occupation, and undertaking it considers appropriate 
with reference to the superior needs of Government policy. The connection 
between this subjection of the worker and the general philosophy of the régime, 
which treats all freedom as evil and makes compulsion the sole factor in social 
organisation, suggests that we have here more than a purely wartime pheno- 
menon. The process was in full swing before the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the system is considered to-day to be one of the essential and permanent pillars 
of the totalitarian political, economic, and social edifice. 


Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Compensation: Voluntary and Compul- 
sory Plans Used in the United States and Abroad. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1940. xvii + 390 pp. 


A comprehensive and lucid account of the development of schemes for 
dismissal compensation in the United States and in other countries. The mate- 
rial is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the growth of company 
plans for dismissal compensation in the United States, other voluntary plans 
(those of American trade unions and plans in foreign countries), and com- 
pulsory plans in various countries of the world. In each part, the author 
analyses the origins of the plans, their principal provisions, and the experience 
gained in their operation. 


He does not make the mistake of endowing dismissal compensation with 
more merit than it possesses and does not propose it as a cure-all for the needs 
of all workers thrown out of employment. One of the best qualities of the 
book is the way in which he relates dismissal compensation to the general 
problems of unemployment and to other methods for dealing with it. In his 
opinion, dismissal compensation can be of particular value in assisting two 
categories of workers—those who are displaced by technological change or 
rationalisation programmes, and those who are not covered or who are in- 
adequately protected by unemployment insurance. Even for these groups, how- 
ever, dismissal compensation alone is hardly an adequate substitute for other 
forms of social protection, but is rather a useful adjunct to them. 


Dismissal compensation has lost none of its timeliness in a world at war. 
In fact, interest in all methods of compensating workers for loss of employment 
and income has been heightened owing to a general realisation that any economic 
system must in future find ways of ensuring a greater degree of economic 
security for the mass of the people. In time of war, the author considers that 
serious efforts should be made to draw up dismissal compensation programmes 
both to meet wartime employment conditions and to assist in dealing with 
anticipated post-war dislocations. He is now preparing a study of the possible 
usefulness of dismissal compensation in present circumstances and in the re- 
construction period. This will provide the opportunity for expanding the 
interesting arguments put forward briefly in the last chapter of the book, in 
which he evaluates dismissal compensation in time of peace and in time of war. 
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Millett, John D. The British Unemployment Assistance Board. A Case 
Study in Administrative Autonomy. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York 300 pp. $3.00. 


The writer makes no claim to present a detailed account of the organisation 
of the British Unemployment Assistance Board or of its methods of working. 
He limits his study to a particular feature of this body which raises an 
administrative problem of essential importance, namely the question whether 
the autonomy bestowed on the Board is intrinsically justified, and further, 
whether it is based on theoretical and practical considerations that can be put 
forward in support of extending the system to other branches of administration. 
After giving the story of the creation of the Board and its early history, the 
writer analyses the controversy between the supporters of ministerial respon- 
sibility and of administrative autonomy, respectively, as the basis for organising 
governmental activities. He next describes in what the independence of the 
Board consists, and criticises the arguments put forward in favour of this 
independence. These arguments, he finds, can be divided under two heads: 
on the one hand, it is urged that provision must be made for decentralisation 
in order to safeguard the discretionary powers that the local authorities need 
for examining individual cases; on the other, it is maintained that “relief must 
be taken out of politics” by freeing the Minister concerned from all parlia- 
mentary responsibility with regard to the decisions taken by the relief institu- 
tions. The writer considers, however, that the first object could have been 
achieved, and has in fact been achieved in other branches of administration, 
without disturbing the system of ministerial responsibility, just as well as has 
in fact been the case in the administration of unemployment relief under the 
system of autonomy. As to the second object, he considers that it has not 
been met satisfactorily, for the system of autonomy cannot prevent the public 
from exercising its right of criticism inside and outside Parliament—unless the 
whole democratic system is abolished—and it has had the disadvantage for the 
Unemployment Assistance Board of depriving it of the possibility of being 
covered and defended by ministerial responsibility. In consequence, he maintains 
that the experience of the British Unemployment Assistance Board offers no 
argument in favour of that breach with the democratic system which lies in 
the introduction of administrative autonomy. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. Selected Papers, Sixty-sixth Annual Conference, Buf- 
falo, New York, June 18-24, 1939. Columbia University Press, New York. 
xii + 656 pp. $3.00. 


This volume, traditionally called the “Proceedings” of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, consists of sixty-six papers selected from the many 
presented at the 1939 Conference at Buffalo, together with certain appendix 
material. As a departure from the previous method of presenting the papers 
in the order in which they appeared on the Conference programme, they have 
been grouped according to the main problems to which they refer. It is not 
possible, in the space of a short bibliographical note, to describe or even to 
enumerate the contents of such a volume. The attention of those readers who 
are more particularly interested in labour questions may however be called to 
the sections concerning: health, youth, employment and security, industrial 
standards and relations, dynamics of internal migration, and housing, which 
contain valuable contributions on special topics. 


Owen, A. D. K. The British Social Services. London, Longmans, Green 
& Co. Ltd., 1940. 48 pp., illustr., diagrams. 


In this ‘short pamphlet of 48 pages, Mr. A. D. K. Owen, who is Secretary 
of the Civic Division of P E P (Political and Economic Planning) and 
Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship at the University of Glasgow, gives an 
admirable account of the development of the British social services and the 
part they played in British life on the eve of the war. 

Leaving aside what he calls basic environmental services, such as water 
supply, sewerage, and the sanitary services, Mr. Owen divides the social 
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services into (1) constructive community services, which include education, 
public health, employment exchanges, and the care of the blind, the mentally 
defective, and the insane; (2) subsidised consumption, which covers housing 
and certain essential foodstuffs; (3) social insurance; and (4) social assistance. 
Nearly fifty years ago, in the financial year 1890-1, the amount spent in Great 
Britain on the social services was £22.5 million, or less than 14s. per head of 
the population. In the financial year 1936-37, the amount was over £454 million, 
or more than £10 per head of population and nearly 10 per cent. of the home- 
produced national income. Not all this sum was a charge on public funds; 
but the net cost of all the social services falling on public funds was nevertheless 
£305 million, or 32 per cent. of the aggregate expenditure of the central 
Government and the local authorities. In addition, £40 million was spent on 
war pensions, and over £60 million on the basic environmental services. 


As to the effect of the war, Mr. Owen points out that, while some wartime 
sacrifices have been made, the aggregate expenditure on the public social 
services taken as a whole has not fallen; on the other hand, there have been 
some important developments, and he considers that it is not unlikely that they 
will be followed by others, even more far-reaching, before the war is over. 


Ta Chen. Emigrant Communities in South China. A Study of Overseas 
Migration and Its Influence on Standards of Living and Social Change. English 
version edited by Bruno Lasker. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 


This study was undertaken at the request of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations as part of a programme of enquiry drawn up at the Institute’s 1933 
Conference in Banff, Canada, concerning migration as a factor, not only 
in international relations generally, but specifically in changing standards and 
planes of living and, hence, its effect on costs of production and international 
competition. The author has investigated the influence of overseas Chinese on 
the mode of living in their home communities in South China. He has selected 
for this study an emigrant region, including portions of East Kwangtung and 
South Fukien, all districts which have sent emigrants to the Nan Yang, i.e. 
the Philippines, Netherlands Indies, British Malaya and Borneo, Siam, French 
Indo-China, and Burma. Field enquiry was concentrated in three communities, 
which were chosen chiefly because of (a) a long and continuous history of 
emigration, or (b) a rather large number of their sons now living abroad, or 
(c) a rather noticeable influence of the emigrants on the home community. 
In each of the communities chosen the writer placed a group of investigators 
who were to live there, and the collection of data went on from September 
1934 until April 1935, on the basis of a uniform questionnaire. In order to 
make certain that changes in social life would not be attributed to the influence 
of emigration if they could be explained in other ways, a parallel enquiry was 
undertaken in one representative non-emigrant community. The results of these 
investigations have been summarised in the present book, which, after a de- 
scription of the region covered by the enquiry, exsmines how far the migration 
factor is responsible for the social changes noticeable in occupations, food, 
clothing and housing, family structure and relations, education, health and 
habits, social organisation, and religion in the home communities. Though 
limited in scope, these findings are of significance, since they suggest the real 
character of the parallel influence exercised by returned emigrants on the 
material mode of living and on moral standards or religious beliefs. “The 
returned emigrants,” concludes the author, “are in the main quite ordinary and 
typical sons of the region from which they set out, with much the same 
motivations in the conduct of their lives as those who stay behind. Their 
opportunities for coming into more than superficial contact with other cultures 
are definitely limited. Because of the strength which family tradition and 
respect for the aged still retains in South China, many of the most thoughtful 
and alert emigrants upon their return home nevertheless exercise little concrete 
influence even on the mode of living in their own families. And yet, as one 
surveys the totality of the new culture contacts and importations produced by 
emigration and the return of so many of the emigrants, one can only come 
to the conclusion that the net result is revolutionary in its implications.” 


« 
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